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Just Published . 
WORK-A-DAY DOINGS 
ON THE FARM. 


By Emma Serv, 
Teachers’ Training School, Kansas City, Missouri 
128 pages 32 cents 


One of the very few supplementary readers on the 
market today sufficiently simple, both in vocabulary 
and in sentence structure, for first grade use. By 
following the activities of two bears—Big Bear Dan 
and Little Bear Ben—-who bought a farm and ran it 
successfully, the child becomes acquainted with the 
varied industries of farm life—plowing and planting, 
bee keeping, haying, harvesting, etc. The illustra- 
tions will delight every child who opens the book. 


Other Supplementary Readers 
by Miss Serl 


Work-a-Day Doings. 120 pages. Illustrated. 30 
cents. For first year. 


In Fableland. 168 pages. [Illustrated. 36 cents. 
For second year. 


In the Animal World. 232 pages. Lilustrated. 
42 cents. For third year. 
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YOUR ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY COURSE 


To simplify it, organize it, and reduce its cost, 
use the Elson-MacMullan 


FOUNDATION HISTORY SERIES 


This is the only series that 


1. Offers a complete course in history reading and 
study for elementary grades— 
a. Based on recommendations of the Committee of Eight. : 
é. Covering American History to the close of the Revolutionary 
War (Grade 4). i 
c. And from the formation of the Union to the present adminis- 
tration (Grade 5). > : 
d. Also giving the European background to American History 
(Grade ). 
e. All in story form and biography. : 
2. Simplifies selection of supplementary history 
material for elementary grades in . series 
suited to the following arrangements— 
a. STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOK I.~basal (Grade 4), 
STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOK I!.—basal (Grade 5), 
STORY OF THE OLD WORLD- basal (Grade 6). 


& STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOKS I. AND I1,.—sup- 
lementary (Grades 4 and 5). 
sTORY OF THE OLD WORLD —basal (Grade 6). 
8. Gives as results— 
excellent preparation for studyfof advanced text- 


é. Complete, consecutive course in American History for those 
who never get to the upper grades. 


Write to the publishers for further information, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


VOCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM H. DOOLEY 


Principal Technical High School, Fall River, Mass. 


A UNIQUE feature of this book is the arrangement by which it may | 


Machinists; and Textile Calculating. 

No other book of its kind deals with so many phases of industrial work. 
The problems, which are numerous, are expressed in the language of the 
shop so as to. arouse the interest of the student and to prepare him for 
success in dealing with technical details. In the preparation of the work 
the author has had the cooperation of an unusually large number of em- 
inently successful teachers in vocational courses as well as of men en- 
gaged in various industries. The course is adapted to use in high 
schools, pre-apprenticeship courses, and vocational classes. 

Cloth. Illustrated. 358 pages. $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 


be used with equal success by either the regular teacher of mathe- 
matics or by the teacher of shop work. 

Besides providing ample work in principles and their applications, the 
book contains chapters on Carpentering and Building; Sheet Metal Work; 
Bolts, Screws, and Rivets; Shafts, Pulleys, and Gears: Plumbing and 
Electrical Work; Mathematics for 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


UNITS OF SERVICE 


BY GEORGE W, GERWIG 
Secretary to the Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


In commercial life the great need was for 
the application of closer and more accurate ac- 
counting methods to all that related to cost. 
Profits, or benefit, or service are usually all 
easily and unmistakably indicated. The dividend 
earned in any business is not merely a cheerful 
subject for contemplation. It is far more. It 
is in effect the governor which controls and 
regulates the entire machine. The dividend 
earned fixes the value of the plant, approves or 
condemns the management, determines the 
future policy.. The directors either “point with 
pride,” or “view with alarm,” just as that index 
finger marks the record for a given period. 

In all school accounting the procedure is 
There are no dividends, as 
such. There is, it is true, a vague impression, 
nowhere clearly defined, of vaiue received, or 
of service rendered. But it is nowhere shown 
in measurable terms of profit. The situation is 
as though one were to buy land, build a factory, 
equip it, purchase raw material, pay for labor 
and overhead charges, and then close the ac- 
count without any record of receipts or of 
profits, satisfied to accept, in general, indefinite 
terms, a belief that some good has been done, 
some value received for all the outlay, or some- 
thing worth while accomplished in the transac- 

So far as the writer knows there is no com- 
plete, definite, tangible statement of the profit. 
oi the value received, of the good done, of the 
service rendered by a school district, either in 
part or as a whole. 

The most surprising feature of it all, when one 
stops to think of the millions of dollars spent 
every year, is that no such statement seems to 
be either expected or required. Hard-headed 
business men and financiers, who would never 
dream of expecting to enlist new funds for any 
enterprise without the most’ explicit statement 
of the profits expected, will audit and pass upon 
the expenses of a school system accompanied 
often by only the most vague glittering general- 
ity as to the service rendered. In ordinary busi- 
ness they would never dream of counting debits 
without also counting credits. But in this in- 
stance the costs are constantly stressed, and the 
benefits taken for granted or ignored. 

It is perhaps well to admit in the beginning 


that there is a large part of the benefit derived ° 


from expenditures for public education which 
is not to be measured exclusively in terms of the 
usual dollar and cent dividend. There is much, 
however, that may be measured. And we 
are very rapidly acquiring the means for 
measuring more. 


All successful accounting is’ based upon exact 
measures Of value. This value applies alike to 
cost and to profits, benefits or service rendered. 
No one measures mental or spiritual values in 
precisely the same manner, nor by precisely the 
same standards as are used with material things. 
But there should be, and indeed is, a method of 
measure, none the less. In the years gone by 
there was no standard pound or foot. We 
measure now, as a matter of course, things once 
regarded as immeasurable, such as _ tempera- 
ture, humidity, velocity of wind or light, blood 
pressure. Mental activity is measured in many 
ways, from the ordinary school examination, to 
special tests in applied psychology, showing 
quickness, alertness, sureness, or in criminology, 
showing hesitation in the presence of certain 
incriminating words or memories. Mental ac- 
tivities, even during sleep, are measured by the 
changes in the flow of the blood as indicated 
by the change in position of a sleeper reclining 
on a carefully balanced couch. The entire 
trend is in the direction of definite records and 
of exact measurements. 

The Panama Canal may be taken as a supreme 
example. No thoughtful person will contend 
that the tolls to be received are to be regarded 
as the sole measure of its value to America 
and to the world, or that it is to be regarded 
only as a dividend paying investment, or con- 
demned as a failure if, perchance, the financial 
income might not class it among the paying in- 
vestments. -It has a definite, potential, though 
possibly not as yet measured- value as a com- 
mercial stimulus. It has a higher value as a 
sanitary achievement, showing the possibility 
and the exact method of making a veritabie 
health resort out of any fever-ridden tropica! 
jungle. It has a still higher value as an ex- 
ample of the manner in which a democracy 
must work if it is to be effective—the method 
of selecting from among the whole people a 
Colonel Goethals and a Colonel Gorgas repre- 
senting the best available ability, and then giving 
absolute authority to do all the things neces- 
sary to the work in hand. 

LAND 

Let us see whether we can either measure or 
suggest the values received, the dividends, the 
service rendered in a modern school system. 
The value to the community of land set aside 
specifically for school purposes is almost uni- 
versally recognized, even though it has not 
been specifically measured. When our fore- 
fathers decreed that sections sixteen and thirty- 
six in every township should be set aside for 
school purposes in every state carved out of the 
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great Northwest territory, they were wise be- 
yond their day and generation. The potential 
school fund thus created is not only a guarantee 
for the education of future freemen, but is the 
shrewdest method yet devised for financing that 
education. The states which were fortunate 
enough to receive this heritage and wise enough 
to conserve it find their educational system al- 
most automatically paying for itself as it de- 
velops. If cities had only been wise enough 
to make some such general stipulation, they 
would have saved their tax-payers thousands 
of dollars. Some have done so. A school lot 
bought for $9,000 and now worth $39,550; three 
and one-half acres bought for $25,000 and now 
worth $71,854; a tract bought for $30,000 and 
now worth $122,540 are only a _ few of the 
countless examples on this point. There are 
on the other hand as many instances of a lack 
of foresight. A case in which a city was obliged 
to pay $50,000 per acre for a site for a high 
school is one. Another is a case in which no 
provision was made for a school, and owing to 
street and lot restrictions, it is not now possible 
to secure adequate ground for a school in a 
densely populated region, at any price. 

There are countless instances on record in 
almost every community in which a_ wisely 
chosen location for school purposes not only in- 
creased in its own value, but caused an increase 
in the value of every house or piece of property 
in the neighborhood because of the location, or 
proposed location of a good school there. Or- 
dinarily a schoolhouse may be safely counted 
to more than pay for itself in the increased 
value of all adjoining property. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


What has been said regarding the mere 
setting aside of land for school purposes is true 
to a greater extent when a building has been 
actually erected and equipped. It is the most 
common experience for real estate dealers in 
progressive communities to advertise school ac- 
commodations among the attractions and ele- 
ments which lend value to given _ locations. 
While this increase or decrease in the value of 
land because of the presence or absence of good 


“school facilities has not been as yet definitely 


measured, it is present none the less as a 
matter of common khowledge. 

United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
No. 591, on The Public School System of Gary, 
Indiana, gives the following reason for the un- 
usual interest which has been taken in the Gary 
schools: “They are using all of the educa- 
tional opportunities of the city, all of the time, 
for all of the people, and in a way which re- 
veals to young and old that what they are do- 
ing is worth while.” 


WIDER USE OF SCHOOLS 
We are only beginning, however, to recog- 
nize the actual and potential dividend value of 
good school property. The demand for a wider 
use of schools in order that they may return a 
full measure of service to the community is be- 
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coming. more and more insistent; and the 
actual and potential values, once recognized, 
are rising higher and higher. It is no longer 
possible, in any wide-awake community, to have 
the schoolhouse dark and cold and empty all but 
five hours of five days each week during certain 
months of the year. The people have deter- 
mined to come into possession of their own. 
And so school plants are being built upon en- 
tirely new lines, and are being made to serve 
the people in unheard-of ways. The only sur- 
prise seems to be that they should have re- 
mained unrecognized and unappropriated bless- 
ings for so many years. 

No melon cutting of a corporation, no extra 
dividend has caused more delight to stock- 
holders than have the unusual returns to the 
citizenship of America wherever the _ school 
plant has been widely used. This has come as 
the fulfillment of a dream of greater oppor- 
tunity, as the quenching of a thirst for higher 
knowledge, wider experience, more abundant 
life, in terms of neighborliness, sympathy, under- 
standing service. 

The realization that school days might be all 
the days of one’s life brought a new thrill some- 
thing akin to mental immortality. That the 
schoolhouse might become the temple of democ- 
racy quickened anew the spirit of the patriots. 
That all the lovers of liberty might come here, 
without regard to age, color, or religion, and 
quench their thirst not only for that knowledge 
which is of the mind, but also for that wisdom 
which is of the soul, was as new a conception 
as it was delightful. But, once stated, once per- 
ceived, it was self-evident. 

That this, the most dearly loved of her in- 
stitutions, should be the one of all others ‘to 
sense the newer needs of American life has 
brought as keen delight to the members of 
many communities as have the creditable 
achievements of a favorite child. The school 
has been both able and willing to take on new 
and greater burdens, to readjust her methods, 
to expand her ideals and to fully and magnifi- 
cently rise to the new opportunities. 

Once the idea of a newer and broader ser- 
vice was started and even the best posted citi- 
zens found difficulty in keeping up with its prog- 
tess. Manual training and domestic science 
courses began to supplement the conventional 
curriculum. The motor-minded child came into 
his own, along with his scholastic companion. 
The people began to realize that if democracy 
meant anything it meant an equal opportunity, 
educationally, as well as politically, an oppor- 
tunity to study according to the bent or ability 
of one’s own mind as well as to worship accord- 
ing to the dictates of one’s own conscience. 
Evening schools, both elementary and high, in- 
creased. Schools for adults were established. 
There seemed to be in truth a new renaissance 
of learning, but this time a re-birth of learning 
for all the people, instead of for the chosen few. 
The schoolhouse has become in truth the place 
in which any person can go to learn anything. 
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EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM—(XVI.) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE INDIANA GROUP—I 

The first year that I was editor of the Journal 
of Education I had two highly appreciated 
honors. President Smart of Purdue University 
invited me to have the commencement address 
of that institution, and Dr. John H. Vincent, 
father of President George E. Vincent of the 
State University of Minnesota, invited me to 
take the assembly address at Chautauqua for 
three days. I have never prepared any ad- 
dress with the same care, for I had the same 
theme, “Genius in England, Germany and 
France,” and I used it as my stock address for 
memorable occasions until I heard a lyceum 
lecturer give it in its completeness, and then I 
retired it. 

I have had many commencement addresses since 
then, but none has meant so much to me as did 
that one. Literally hundreds of lecture en- 
gagements came from that effort. 

Dr. James H. Smart was the first Indiana 
leader to be at the front in service and in honors 
in the National Education Association. He was 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1881 at the Atlanta meeting. 

Horace S. Tarbell was one of the ablest of 
the Indiana group, but he went to Providence 
about the time that I went to the Journal of 
Education, and my personal acquaintance was 
with him there. He was one of the foremost 
men in the National Education Association for 
a quarter of a century, being long upon the 
Board of Trustees of the Permanent Fund and 
was chairman of the Board in its most critical 
years, succeeding Dr. Calkins of New York, 
who had been the only chairman up to that 
time. Mr. Tarbell was a notable success both 
as superintendent and as the writer of school 
books. A lovable man, loyal in every fibre of 
his being, trustworthy to the limit, able in ad- 
ministration, and clean cut in pedagogical 
theory and practice. 

People talk a great deal about the National 
Education Association having descended _ to 
politics. There was never any more tense politi- 


cal excitement in the Association than at the 
Jacksonville meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence, where Dr. Tarbell 
was honored with the chairmanship of 
the Board of Trustees and Charles 
B. Gilbert was elected president. There was 
little sleeping on the part of leaders one night 
at Jacksonville. At that time Dr. Gilbert was 
one of the high men in the Department and his 
election was the triumph of the “progressives” 
of that day. Then A. S. Downing was one of 
the leaders of the progressives, and a better 
fighter I never worked with. 


Dr. Gilbert was always one of the best phil- 
osophers, one of the clearest thinkers and most 
masterful debaters of the Department. Indeed, 
few men ever achieved more definite results in 
supervision than did he in St. Paul, in Newark 
and in Rochester. 

Returning to Indiana, David Starr Jordan 
first attracted the attention of the country while 
president of the Indiana State University. The 
glory of his career is too well known to call for 
comment here and our association with him has 
been since he went to Stanford University. No 
one could ask for more distinguished success 
than has been his. It would take an issue of 
the Journal of Education to te.l of his successes 
as I have known them. 

Another great Indianan is Joseph Swain, who 
has been closer to Dr. Jordan in comradeship 
than has any other man, professionally and per- 
sonally, and one of the most satisfactory chap- 
ters in the activities of the Association is the 
fact that Dr. Jordan succeeded Dr. Swain as 
president. 

Richard G. Boone was eminently popular and 
efficient during the many years in which he was 
in the State University, and successful as a writer 
of the “History of Indiana,” and of “Education 
in the United States.” Since then he has been 
president of Ypsilanti Normal School, super- 
intendent of Cincinnati and a professor in the 
University of California. 

[To be continued.] 


We have had a great deal to say recently, and it has been very profitably said, about 
the school as a social centre, by which is meant the schoolhouse as a social centre; about 
making the house which in the daytime is used for the children a place which their parents 
may use in the evenings and the other disengaged times for the meeting of the community, 
where they are privileged to ccme tcgether and talk about anything that is of common 
interest and talk about it with the utmost freedom. Some people have been cpposed to it 
because there are some things they do not want talked about. Talk is a very dangercus 
thing, community comparisons of views are a very dangerous thing, to the men who 
are doing the wrong thing; but I, for my part, believe in making the school the social 
centre, the place that the community can use for any kind of co-ordinating that it wants. 
to do in its life-— Woodrow Wilson, President. 
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WILLIAM T. HARRIS 
BY WILLIAM AUGUSTUS MOWRY 


I was greatly interested in the symposium 
which recently appeared in the Journal of Edu- 
cation, edited by Dr. Winship. When I read 
it I was immediately seized with a wish to add 
my tribute also. I do not suppose that I knew 
Dr. Harris as well as Charles H. Ames, or Dr. 
Fitzpatrick, but my intimate knowledge of him, 
his doings, his sayings and his inner thought 
warrant me, perhaps, in giving some personal 
reminiscences of this great man and great edu- 
cator. Our personal acquaintance began early 
and continued through his whole life, with ir- 
regular intervals. I first became acquainted 
with Dr. Harris in 1853 when we were class- 
mates in Phillips Academy, Andover. He left 
the academy in November of that year, and did 
not join us again, but entered Yale the next 
autumn, 1854. From that time, all through his 
St. Louis experience I did not see him for 
twenty-eight years. I watched eagerly his 
growth, his development, his remarkable man- 
agement of the schools of that great city. After 
this long period I first met him at the meeting 
of the Superintendents Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Washington, 
D. C. We recognized each other at sight and 
after the adjournment of the evening meeting 
we walked together to the Ebbitt House and 
continued our conversation far into the wee 
night hours. I remember asking him his view 
ot the present phase of Christianity and his 
reply was immediate and decided. He said: 
“Christianity is absolute truth, fighting against 
error,’ and always has been.” 

In years subsequent to that interview we 
had many conversations upon religious subjects, 
especially upon immorality. At one time, in 
Congress Park, Saratoga, he and I wandeted 
away by ourselves and spent nearly the whole 
afternoon, largely in the discussion of the future 
life. His views upon this subject were remark- 
ably original and suggestive. His main thought 
was that we cannot compare the spiritual life 
with our present material existence. Human 
thought, wish and will, purpose and direction 
are so different from our physical life, eating, 
sleeping, playing, working, as to be suggestive 
of what that life must be, which has thrown 
off all material connection. Dr. Harris had very 
positive views in theology as well as in philoso- 
phy, but it was in educational matters that his 
light shone most brightly. I have heard him 
debate many questions in the meetings of the 
National Education Association and of the 
Superintendents Department, and he invaritbty 
sustained his positions, whoever may have been 
his opponents. 

The name of Dr. Harris has often been 
coupled with that of Horace Mann. They were 
both Shining lights. The latter succeeded in 
arousing great enthusiasm on the part of all 
the people to improve the schools, but the 
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former had great success in improving the 
schools and elevating the views of educators. 

In preparing my annual report to the School 
Board of Salem I had recourse to the reports 
of Horace Mann and of Dr. Harris. I am free 
to say that I received more aid and suggestion 
from Harris’s annual reports than from all that 
Horace Mann ever wrote. The dozen or more 
volumes of the reports of Dr. Harris to the 
School Board of St. Louis contain a complete 
system of education and especially of pedagogy. 
In one volume will be found a full discussion 
of the methods of teaching reading, in another 
the subject of grammar, in a third manual 
training, and again school discipline. On the 
whole I found more important assistance in 
these reports than I could find anywhere else. 
I commend to young teachers the study of 
these reports as quite as important as any simi- 
lar documents that they can find. 

I have already alluded to the force and ability 
of Dr. Harris as a debater. The following 
anecdote may serve as an illustration. In 1881 
the National Education Association met at At- 
lanta, Georgia. On our way to that city several 
of us stopped over on the top of Lookout 
mountain. 

While there Dr. Emerson E. White read to 
me. the report he was to make to the National 
Council of Education. This was to be the first 
meeting of that department. It was plain, 
straightforward and altogether of such a nature 
that it seemed to me just the paper to be the 
first presented at the Council. The Council. or- 
ganized and on my motion it was voted that 
Dr. White’s paper should be read. I had antici- 
pated very little opposition to it. To my mind, 
the beginning of the work of the Council was 
likely to be entirely harmonious. In this I was 
mistaken. As soon as Dr. White finished read- 
ing his paper, which I think was upon manual 
training, Dr. Harris began to object. Thence 
followed a discussion which continued until four 
o'clock in the afternoon, Dr. Harris maintain- 
ing his points, and objections to these being 
raised by most of the members present. About 
four o’clock, after a somewhat prolonged argu- 
ment by Dr. Harris, someone remarked: “Oh, 
is that what you mean? Why, I will agree to 
that position.” In a few moments more Dr. 
Harris convinced us all that his position was 
right, that what he was driving at was correct. 
Bear in mind that this occurred thirty-five years 


ago, and I have told the story from memory. 


I feel sure, however, that it is substantially true. 

It should not be forgotten that Dr. Harris 
was no one-sided man. His ability served him 
in many directions. He was a skillful and suc- 
cessful teacher, superintendent of schools, a 
polished writer, an easy and forceful speaker, 
always expressing deep thought, a _ correct 
reasoner and an astute philosopher, perhaps the 
best exponent of Hegel this country has pro- 
duced. 

He had, withal, now and then a merry mood, 
enjoyed a joke, and was fond of a story, especi- 
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ally if it ilustrated some important truth. He 
was deeply interested in genealogy and at one 
time I met him in the streets of New Haven 
when his first salutation to: me, after shaking 
hands, was this: “Cousin William, study your 
grandmothers, study your grandmothers.” Let 
me explain that his grandmother was a Mowry, 
and he always called me Cousin William. 
But I must not close this paper without tell- 
ing a very characteristic incident, which illus- 
trates his methods of work. Again and. again 
have I found him writing one of his deep 
thought orations or addresses while riding on 
the cars to some important meeting. Here is 
one case. We were on our way to Washington 
to attend a meeting of the superintendents when 
he joined our party at Philadelphia. After a 
few moments’ conversation he took out some 
note paper and began writing. I found after- 
wards that here he began an address to be de- 
livered the next day before the convention. 
He wrote rapidly all the way to Washington, 
arose the next morning at three o'clock, and 
continued his writing till I called him to break- 
fast. At the table he talked rapidly on various 
breakfast topics, but not a word about his ad- 
dress. Immediately after breakfast we started 


for 
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the superintendents’ meeting. On the 
Seventh avenue car, every seat being occupied, 
Dr. Harris stood at the front end of the car 
writing all the way to the Smithsonian Institute. 
Taking a seat in the audience he continued to 
write until called upon to speak. His was the 
first address of the morning. He read that 
paper, which was nearly completed, and im- 
provised the conclusion. Phe paper “was a 
strong argument, well put, in good English, and 
was convincing. 

I have often thought of this incident and 
others similar, as showing the method of thought 
and action on the part of Dr. Harris. His 
ideas were always clear and cogent. The sub- 
ject upon which he was writing he had already 
clearly in mind. He did not think out the 
matter as he progressed, it was thought out be- 
forehand. His points did not need thinking, 
but simply writing, hence his extempore ad- 
dresses always appeared to be as logical and 
systematic as those previously written. 

There are many leading educators in_ this 
country and abroad who are decided in the 
opinion that Dr. William T. Harris was the 
broadest and strongest educator that America 
has yet produced. 


<> 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


BY A. E, WINSHIP 


[Dedicatory address at Bancroft Junior High School, Lincoln, Nebraska, December 6, 1915.] 


The Junior High School is something new. 
New things in education are not always and 
everywhere welcome. The city that welcomes 
the Junior High School is either very wide- 
awake or has skillful educational administra- 
tion. 

Educational progress is of two kinds. One 
perfects existing plans; the other bridges chasms 
with vitally new ideas. The Junior High 
School bridges a chasm, and is as vital as it is 
new. 

Educational ideas are vital externally or in- 
ternally. External educational ideas deal with 
the problems of taxation, of the location of 
schools, of the employment of local or foreign 
architects and builders, of the selection of local 
or other teachers, of the residence of teachers 
ir the city or out. 

Internally, educational ideas have to do with 
what to teach, when to teach it, how to teach it 
and where to teach it. The Junior High 
School comes under this latter phase of edu- 
cational problems. 

Ever since schools have been provided in 
America, there has been but one division, and 
that has been at the end of the elementary 
school. The only reason for such a division 
has been that there were few free public high 
schools until within seventy years. 

Whenever a high school was established it 


was exceedingly jealous of the dignity of the 
word “high.” It was beyond the elementary 
school; it was higher, and it must be kept 
higher. It must be the “high” school, and it 
has always been. No power could have put the 
eighth grade into the high school, but it adds 
materially to its dignity to put the ninth grade 
below the high school. 

As soon as there was any real study of where 
to teach certain subjects, the absurdity of call- 
ing the two upper grammar grades “elementary” 
was apparent. To call them “high” was impos- 
sible. The “Junior High” is a compromise to 
avoid trouble. The idea is a reign of common 
sense. The designation is conciliatory. It 
exalts the seventh and eighth grades and saves 
the ninth grade by using the term “high.” ~* 

There are three great dividing lines in a child’s 
school life at the end of the third, sixth and 
ninth vears. We have always admitted that the 
first three years are merely preparatory to seri- 
ous school work. In them we have merely tried 
to start the child in school life. We have 
taught him to read, but not to study through 
reading. We have never utilized his ability to 
read in learning through reading. We have 
taught him number, but not to learn through 
the use of his knowledge of number. We have 
taught him about nature, but we have not util- 
ized his knowledge of nature in learning things 
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in which nature plays a part. In all this we have 
been supremely wise. 

In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades we have 
had him use his ability to read in learning about 
science, art, literature, history, geography, 
school gardening and many other things. We 
have had him use his ability with number in the 
practical affairs of life. We have had him weigh, 
‘measure, perform examples and solve problems 
in domestic, industrial, commercial, and farm 
life. In nature study we have had him apply 
his knowledge in gardening, in- agriculture’ and 
in other ways. In language we have had him 
apply his knowledge in oral and written compo- 
‘sition about affairs of daily life and of timely 
occurrences. 

There is nothing in all this that a child cannot 
do well and adequately by the end of the sixth 
‘grade, but we have kept him doing more of the 
‘same thing in the same way in the seventh and 
‘eighth grades merely because of the tyranny of 
‘tradition. 

At last we are doing what would always have 
‘been done but for our inheritance, and give the 
‘opportunity for real study, for learning to do 
things by doing them in right ways, to think 
by thinking, to feel great impulses by feeling 
them. 

This must be done before the boy takes~re- 
‘sponsibility for the consequences of his know- 
ing, thinking and feeling. He must learn, think 


and feel for himself when there are no ‘sérious* 


‘consequences if he is not always accurate in his 
knowledge, is not always clear in his thinking, 
is not always poised in his feeling. 

The athletic manager will never put a man 
into the nine or eleven until he has made a lot 
of mistakes which have to be made in the under 
’ school in under class work or in the awkward 
squad. 

The Junior High School does all this in edu- 
<ation. It must never be thought of as a “high” 
school, but it is more than an elementary school, 
where every lesson is assigned in detail, every 
direction given specifically and every result 
checked with anxious care. There is nothing of 
this in the Junior High School. The lessons 
are assigned more generally, the directions are 
few and not in detail, and the results are checked 
with less thought as to what they are than as 
to their significance in the growth and develop- 
ment of independence in thought and action on 
-gthe part of the student. It is precisely what it 
s in the training team in athletics, a four 
bagger is the last thing aimed at on the diamond 
and touchdowns and kicking goals are the last 
achievements on the gridiron. 

The Junior High School is the training squad 
for higher studies or for active life. It is not 
so serious a matter to leave school at the end 
of a Junior High School course, but it is 
civically, industrially, commercially, education- 
ally criminal for a student to leave school with- 
out the peculiar training that he gets in the 
Junior High School, a training that is not avail- 
able in the traditional elementary school. 
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A HOPEFUL VIEW OF THE EUROPEAN 
SITUATION 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH KOYCE 
Harvard 


[The article which follows is, in part, a paper prepared 
for a gathering of teachers of philosophy at Harvard 
University in honor of Professor Maurice de Wulf of 
the University of Louvain.] 

Wherein lies our best ground for hope that 
out of the present crisis we are to be led nearer 
toward the goal that the great community of 
mankind is consciously. or unconsciously seek- 
ing to attain? In answering this, time requires 
me to be very brief. But let me mention one 
memory which has of late brightened a good 
many sad hours for me when I think of the 
social transformation which recent decades have 
seen, and compare them with the changes 
through which we are now passing. 

About a quarter of a century ago South 
America was passing through that series of in- 
ternational conflicts and of internal revolution- 
ary struggle, one phase of which culminated in 
those troubles of the Argentine Republic which 
led in Europe to the failure of the Barings. We 
in the United States, nearly all of us, believed 
at that time that there was lit‘le hope of seeing 
the republics of South America reach any posi- 
tion-in which international peace, so far as the 
mutual relations of those republics were con- 
cerned, could become more frequent or more 
stable. Most of us supposed that those re- 
publics were thenceforth doomed to a series of 
wars and revolutions whose end was not de- 
finable and not to be hoped for. 

But of late years when in various voyages in 
tropical waters I have chanced to meet am- 
bitious, vigorous and reasonab'y well cultivated 
young South Americans, representatives some- 
times of commercial firms, interested sometimes 
in engineering and sometimes in social prob- 
lems, I have heard from such young men (es- 
pecially in case they were Peruvians, or Chileans, 
or citizens of Argentina) comments whose tone 
was both clear and confident. Such men like to 
say that civilization now finds its most secure 
home in the southern republics of South 
America, where international peace and_ the 
avoidance of revolution are iapidly coming to 
be used as normal and natural events, expressing 
not only what humanity needs, but what civilized 
humanity is thenceforth normally to get. 

The opinion of such young South Americans 
is sometimes expressed with naiveté. Their 
pride is doubtless somewhat exaggerated. But 
it is such men that at this moment no doubt are 
tempted to speak of uncivilized Europe. 

I do not know how long this stage of South 
American civilization in which peace with honor 
seems, for the time, the normal event, will con- 
tinue. But when one remembers the year 1890, 
and recalls the failure of the Barings, and the 
seeming hopefulness of the South American 
situation, one tends to be inspired with a cer- 
tain hope that Europe also may find its way 
out of the bad dreams, of the delirious wars and 
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absurdities in which at the moment it lives, into 
the new light of reason, of liberty and of wisdom. 
We cannot predict this result, but the South 
American republics that in 1899 we pitied and 
despised for their unreasonableness and for 
their evil passions—they give us a right to 
some’ hope for Europe. 

In 1871, when the book of Swinburne’s called 
“Songs Before Sunrise” was first printed, not 
only did Europe mourn the dead of 1870 and 


‘1871, and not only did its captives and martyrs 


seem to demand from the poet the question, 
“What of the night?’ but European civilization 
‘knew almost as little of Japan as it now knows 
of how to keep the peace, or of how to acquire 
international freedom. - We well know how 
deeply the new Japan, of whose wisdom and of 
whose ideals we have learned only since that 
time, has transformed our own view, not only 
of what Oriental civilization has meant and may 
‘mean, but of what place its ideas and ideals 


are likely to occupy in the civilization of the 
future. Humanity’s whole idea of itself had 
been transformed since 187) through an under- 
standing—an understanding still no doubt in its 
infancy—concerning the true relations between 
the civilization and the thought of the West 
and the East. This new insight today enters 
into our life. It helps us to become, in a 
measure to remain, both humane and rational. 

The world where such transiormations can so 
swiftly occur, and where such powers for good 
and for reason are so manifestly at work, we 
have a right to hope, not only for present escape 
from the power of the spoiler, not only for early 
release from the might of death, oppression and 
inhumanity in the form in which that might is 
now displaying itself, but for a rapid and real 
growth in the wisdom which philosophy seeks, 
and which it is our privilege as students of 
philosophy to defend, and, as far as in us lies, 
to teach—New York Times. 
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THE SCHOOLS AND DEFENCE 


BY HENRY C. MORRISON 


State Superintendent, New Hampshire 


I shall be glad to be understood as being dis- 
tinctly in favor of the proposition that as a na- 
tion we must go deliberately about the work 
of preparing ourselves completely for defence 
against a possible armed foe. Eighteen months 
ago, in common with perhaps most civilized men, 
I should have looked upon this question with 
something akin to abhorrence. We have learned, 
or should have learned, a lesson. In what 
proves to be the present state of international 
morality, it is clearly worse than futile to 
take any chances based on the belief that the 
immunity which we have enjoyed for a hundred 
years is destined to be perpetual. I am earn- 
estly hopeful that whatever the national and 
the different state governments undertake to 
do will be done adequately, thoroughly and effi- 
ciently, and will not prove to be a series of half- 
way measures, bearing the earmarks of a pass- 
ing wave of popular hysteria. 

I have quite clearly in mind certain things 
which I am convinced our public schools should 
not be called upon to do. In the first place, I 
think that we should not allow our higher edu- 
cational institutions to become the chief medium 
of preparation for the national defence. What- 
ever is done should be genuinely and completely 
democratic in its character. Everybody ought 
to bear his individual part in the common un- 
dertaking. This is essential, not only for out- 
ward defence but for the internal safety of 
American institutions. The wars of the past, 
and the present war, have shown how utterly 


Vicious is any system by which the national . 


military arm is largely recruited from a se- 
lect class. Such a policy befits not a democracy. 
I do not look forward to a great war in which 


this country will have’a part within a generation, 
especially if within the next few years we or- 
ganize our resources. But if war should come, 
I think that nothing. could be worse than to have 
the first tine composed of the young men who 
are today students in our high schools and col- 
leges. In the nature of things, they constitute 
on the whole the best material of their genera- 
tion. In the event of need of their services, they 
must do their part with others, but only with 
others. For the sake of the national integrity, 
we should object most strenuously to the adop- 
tion of any policy which is likely, in the event 
of hostilities, to send them into the first line of 
defence as a class. 

I strongly deprecate any headlong rush upon 
the part of our local authorities into plans for 
military drill, so called, in the high schools. No 
local school board can with propriety proceed to 
introduce what it calls compulsory military drill 
in the high school. I have very grave doubts 
that any school board has any legal right to do 
so, except with specific legislative authority. 
Military drill in the high schools would be the 
smallest part of any contribution which the 
young men there might make to the national 
preparedness. School men have seen far too 
much of sporadic enthusiasm for military drill, 
resulting in profitless disturbance of the school’s 
activities for a brief period and ending with a few 
stands of muskets stored away in a corner of the 
school attic. It is not an edifying experience 
for either the boys or the public. Nor do we 
wish to see something loaded on to the public 
school system which will prove simply to be 
another in the long series of fads which the 
schools have been called upoa to bear. Nor 
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ought we to be under any delusions as to the 
educational character of military drill as such. 
That matter has been investigated by those 
most competent to understand and there is 
pretty general agreement amongst such investi- 
gators that military drill as such has very little 
educational value. It is not the best form of 
gymnastics. It is nowhere near the equivalent 
of sane athletics and it must be remembered 
that, in and of itself, it does not necessarily have 
any significance as an education in patriotism. 

I think it will be unfortunate if any State com- 
mits itself to any particular preparedness policy 
in advance of the formulation of a national 
program. Obviously, the whole question is 
primarily a question for the Federal Govern- 
ment: to deal with and it will lead only to coun- 
sels of confusion if ill-considered plans are 
adopted by any State without due regard to their 
practical working out, and especially to their re- 
lation to a whole national scheme. Whatever 
is done with our institutions of learning, high 
schools and colleges, should be done thoroughly 
as a consistent part of a large program. Our 
school boards ought not to sanction the adoption 
of military drill in the schools until they know 
just what they are doing it for and what part 
each school has in the whole program, if. in- 
deed any part at all. 

I think it may eventually be found that well 
considered courses should be formulated for 
instruction in high schools by which it will be- 
come an accepted principle that preparation for 
military service in the highest sense is an essen- 
ti2] and legitimate part of the education of every 
male. Such courses should probably embrace, 
roughly speaking, not only military drill so- 
called, but practical personal hygiene, sanitation, 
practical experience in learning how to care for 
oneself under conditions of camp life and, per- 
haps most important of all, segregation of the 
boys of a school under masculine instruction in 
conditions in which they can learn what I un- 
derstand to be the all-important habit of mili- 
tary service, no less important in civil life, to 
wit: the habit of intelligent co-operation in per- 
fect team work. I am distinctly of the opinion 
that the rising generation of boys ought to be 
taugigii more than they are today, how to «se 
fire-arms. 

I should expect that eventually the program 
would include some field work during the school 
year and the organization of summer camps. 

I can well understand that some such program 
as the above well thought out and matured by 
the co-operation of men who understand sym- 
pathetically the American boy and the youth 
might have very distinct educational values quite 
different from those looked for in mere parading 
in uniform and carrying a musket. But let us 
not cherish any delusions as to the educational 
part of the program. What we are looking for 


‘primarily is adequate preparation for the na- 


tional defence, and let us not try to justify our- 
selves on educational grounds. 
I am very earnestly of the belief that what- 
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ever is undertaken should be undertaken seri- 
ously and be made a serious business. 

I should expect that meantime much could 
be done and much useful knowledge accumulated 
by the utilization of the summer camp principle. 
This would, of course, be on a small scale. T 
am confident that under right leadership ‘sum- 
mer camps are an invaluable part of a boy’s 
education. I am quite confident that many boys 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen could 
be. gathered together in such a camp or camps 
under right leadership and be taught how to 
handle themselves as organized bodies of men 
in the field—Open Letter. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF TUSKEGEE 


About the year 1735 there was a fierce battle 
between two of the stronger tribes on the west 
coast of Africa. The chief of one of these was 
considered the most powerful of his time. He sue- 
ceeded in overpowering his weaker rival and 
slaughtered and captured a great many of his 
band. This chief delivered to his son a dozen 
of these unfortunate survivors to be sold to an 
American slaver. 

The young African chief delivered these men 
to the captain of the ship and received his pay 
in trinkets. He was then asked to go out to the 
ship to see this wonderful sailing vessel. After 
he had inspected the ship, he was asked by the 
captain to dine. He said that they gave him 
some nice things to drink, all of which he en- 
joyed so much that he fell asleep. When he 
awoke he was chained to one of the creatures 
he himself had sold, and the vessel was headed 
toward the United States. 

Robert Russa Moton, known to thousands 
of white and colored people as “Major” Moton 
because he has been commandant at Hampton 
Institute for twenty-odd vears, tells in good 
faith this simple story of his ancestry. 

At the coming Hampton meetings he will 
probably relate the story of his uphill climb, 
which reflects great credit on him and his race. 
He will also present the need of giving colored 
and Indian youth an “education for life, in life, 
and by life,” to use Dr. Wallace Buttrick’s 
phrase, such as the Hampton School has been 
offering for nearly fifty years to thousands of 
earnest youth. 

Major Moton was born in 1867 in Amelia 
County, Va. and spent his early years at 
“Pleasant Shade,” known as the Vaughan plan- 
tation, in Prince Edward County, Va. There 
he made “Mr. Willie,’ the planter’s son, his 
ideal and copied the young white man’s lan- 
guage, walk and dress. As a worker in the 
mansion house he had a great deal of leeway 
and was encouraged to learn. 

In October of 1885, Robert R. Moton en- 
tered Hampton Institute. When asked if he 
was afraid of hard work, he assured the cone 
mandant that he was not, fo- he had labored 
all his life. He was assigned to the sawmill, 
where he learned to fire the huge boilers and to 
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run a Corliss engine, under the direction of an 
ex-Confederate officer, who was as strict as he 
was kind. 

During his work year, he was _ constantly 
learning by doing. It was a period of initiation 
into an entirely new life—new people, new 
duties, different races, new standards, new ideas, 
new ideals. 

Promptness, alertness, self-control, endurance, 
respect for authority—these were Hampton's 
gifts to this useful and safe race leader. 

In Virginia Major Moton has been especially 
successful in showing his people, as president 
of the Negro Organization Society, how to link 
together the work of the school, the church, 
the home, and the community. He has helped 
thousands of negroes to live in peace with their 
white neighbors. Then, too, he has won for his 
race the cordial support of some of the finest 
white Virginians. 

“By faithful and efficient service, whether in 
the kitchen, on the farm, in the shop, in the 
schoolroom, or in the pulpit,’ declares Major 
Moton, “the negro can and must maintain the 
spirit of co-operation and gcodwill that now 
exists generally throughout the South.” 

Major Moton toured a number of Southern 
States with Dr. Booker T. Washington of 
Tuskegee, and addressed thousands of white 
and colored people on the value of working to- 
gether in the spirit of mutual helpfulness for 
the securing of better schools, better health, 
better farms, and better homes. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington and Major Moton 
were life-long friends. At the recent Boston 
meeting of the National Negro Business League, 
Dr. Washington asked Major Moton to sum 
up the proceedings and give his interpretation 
of the negro’s real progress. 


Major Moton’s philosophy is founded on com- 
mon sense and experience. He has constantly 
urged his people to cultivate race pride; to stand 
together on all questions of race uplift; to lead 
clean lives; to be progressive in business; to 
give an honest day’s work for a day’s pay; to 
build better houses, homes and schools; and, 
above all, to work with their white friends. Major 
Moton has wisely and skillfully interpreted for 
white men and women the fundamental prob- 
lems which relate to masses of negroes who live 
side by side with a strong ani dominant white 
race. 

Dr. Washington in his book called “My 
Larger Education,” said: “Major Moton is one 
of the best read men and one of the most in- 
teresting men to talk with that I have ever 
met. Education has not spoiled him. It has 
not embittered or narrowed him in his affections. 
He has not learned to hate or distrust any class 
of people and he is just as ready to assist and 
show kindness to a white man as to a black 
man, to a Southerner as to a Northerner. 

“Major Moton knows by intuition Northern 
white people. At the Hampton Institute they 
have white teachers and colored teachers; they 
have Southern white people and Northern white 
people; besides, they have colored students and 
Indian students. Major Moton knows how to 
keep his hands on all these difterent elements, 
to see to it that -friction is kept down and tha® 
each works in harmony with the other. It is 
a difficult job, but Major Moton knows how to 
negotiate it. 

“It has been through contact with men like 
Major Moton—clean, wholesome, high-souled 
gentlemen under black skins—that I have re- 
ceived a kind of education no books could im- 
part.” 
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SPOKENSENGLISH—HOW SHALL WE IMPROVE IT? 


SARAH WITHERS 
Training School, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 


The author of “English in Country Schools” 
states our task as primary teachers and chal- 
lenges us to it when he says: “Let us loose the 
bounden tongue; then train it to move aright.” 

All teachers, but teachers of rural schools es- 
pecially, are well acquainted with “the bounden 
tongue.” When a stranger erters many rural 
schools and asks a question, the children often 
hang their heads and sit in blushing silence, or, 
worse still, giggle. This is due to many causes, 
of course, but can we not be reasonably sure 
that at least one of tliese causes is the fact that 
too little freedom of speech is allowed to those 
children in school? Probably the teacher in 
such a school complains that her pupils cannot 
do good language work. She is totally uncon- 
scious of the fact that the failure lies partially 
with her, because she has neglected her first 
task —to “loose the bounden tongue.” 


I. How shall the bounden tongue be loosed? 

1. One of the chief means is conversation. 
The morning talk, the story and the poem in- 
spire the child to tell of his own experience. 
Let him tell it, and, through the telling, gain 
fluency and ease of manner. Indeed, the wise 
teacher may set aside prearranged work and 
give way to the child who has some interesting 
experience or some news to tell. There may be 
a new puppy at home, a new calf, or a dear little 
baby brother. These are of absorbing interest, 
and might, therefore, furnish the very best 
themes for conversation. The skilful teacher 
uses her opportunity to bring out some helpful 
thoughts as to the care of animals or the ways 
in which children may help with the new baby. 
But the teacher should be in the background 
and let the children do the talking. She may 
turn the conversation, if necessary, or she may 
deftly introduce the correct word, but she should 
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remember that the main point is to get the 
children to talk. Correctness is desirable, but 
ease and fluency are more desirable. 

2. Children should be encouraged to tell 
jokes—for the fun they have in telling them 
and because of the good language training in 
the exercise. The relaxation afforded by joke 
telling is needed as much by the teacher as by 
the pupil. Yet there are teachers who would be 
horrified by a pupil’s telling a joke in school. 
But are not these the teachers who most need 
the joke-telling period? Sir Gilbert Parker, in a 
recent article, said: “I would treble the number 
of humorous selections in readers. I would ex- 
tend the habit of recitations in school and have 
as many humorous as pathetic, as many joyous 
as grave, and I would have the teacher laugh 
outright once at least a day.” 


3. The value of the reproduction of stories 
is too well known to need more than mere men- 
tion. In this again, however, the teacher must 
ever keep in mind that fluency and ease are to 
be considered first, and correctness afterwards. 

4. The language teacher may make much use 
of riddles. She should know many, and should 
encourage the children to bring new ones to 
school. The inevitable bad boy may become in- 
tensely interested in school because he can ask a 
riddle which even the teacher cannot answer. 
Mrs. Hetty Browne in her Farm School at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill,. South Carolina, 
‘makes the lunch period a most effective lan- 
guage period. Often, as the children sit around 
the table, they ask riddles and tell jokes. Mrs. 
Browne quietly inseits the correct word, as, “I 
saw” when a child says, “I seen,” and the daily 
repetition results in correct habit formation. 

5. Another exercise for loosing the tongue 
is that of describing things in the school or at 
home for classmates to guess. One day, just 
after Christmas, as ' entered a fourth grade 
room, a boy was standing in front of the class 
with eyes dancing and with a general air of 
importance. I found that he had just described 
a Christmas gift he had received and the chil- 
dren could not guess what it was. His descrip- 
tion was: “It is made of paper. It has writing 
and printing on it. It has the date on it, and it 
has figures on it. My name is on it and some- 
one else’s. What is it?’ As children are not 
very familiar with checks, it took them some 
time to guess the answer. Other descriptions 
were given, and the lesson was one of the live- 
liest I have ever seen. The children gave it. 


II. How shall the tongue be trained to move 


aright? 

We must always bear in mind that the child 
will speak and write the English that he hears, 
and that “good English is caught more than it 
is taught.” If parents were fully alive to this 
and able to cope wit the problem, the work of 
the teacher would be easy. Chubb says that in 
no subject does the teacher have to. strive 
against outside influences as she does in the 
teaching of English. “She is in unceasing war- 
fare with retarding forces. In arithmetic or 
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science or geography the teacher may sow in 
virgin soil. The English teacher must sow in 
soil choked with the weeds of bad habit, and 
must ceaselessly ply the hoe against untiring 
enemies. The standards of the community are 
more potent than those of the school; and 
against the illiteracy of the playground, the 
street, and sometimes the home, the literacy of 
the schoolroom has a weak chance.” 


All of this is true, but the teacher must meet 
her other task —‘“to train the tongue to move 
aright.” How shall i: be done? 

1. First of all, she must set the example. 
Her vocabulary, her very tones, are copied. 
W. K. Tate, formerly State Supervisor of 
Rural Schools in South Carolina, now at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, tells of reaching 
a school just at recess. He mingled with the 
children and was ainazed at the slang current 
among country children. Presently he was in- 
troduced to one of the teachers, a young girl, 
and in every sentence there was a slang phrase. 
This teacher’s bad habits of speech had been 
caught. What she had taught had not been 
impressed. As slang is absorbed, so good 
habits of speech may be absorbed, and teachers 
should be careful to use correct, appropriate 
and effective speech. 

2. In the primary grades the teacher should 
have exercises and games which will make 
the correct form habitual. All modern lan- 
guage books contain many suggestive lessons 
of this kind. Space forbids more than mention 
here. By playing “Have you the penny?” and 
games like it, the child will finally be led to 
drop “have got” from his speech. 

3. Through reproduction of stories. There 
is no more effective means of loosing the 
tongue or of training it to move aright. How- 
ever, many teachers are rightfully in doubt as to 
the wisdom of interrupting a child during the 
telling of a story for the purpose of correction. 
Sometimes correction may be’ postponed until 
the story is told and class discussion is begun. 
At other times immediate correction seems best. 
Then common courtesy demands that the 
teacher does this in the most considerate man- 
ner. She should put herself in the child’s place 
and think how she would feel if someone inter- 
rupted her constantly while she was telling a 
story. Dr. Arnold Tompkins, in speaking of 
this, once said: “How could I go on with my 
lecture if one of you should call to me, ‘Hold up 
your head. Take your hands out of your pock- 
ets. Stand up straight’? And yet that is what 
you do to the sensitive child. You interrupt 
him most unceremoniously sometimes.” A 
teacher, however, can, in a quiet way, insert the 
right word, sometimes by asking a question 
which contains the proper form. For instance, 
if a child says, “The old woman seen the Gin- 
gerbread Boy,” the teacher may say, “The old 
woman saw what?” Unconsciously the child will 
accept the right word and go on with the story. 


4. By having children memorize whole selec- 
tions of best literature, these will set standards 
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of good English. As Matthew Arnold says, we 
should give the children passages which they 
can in after life use as touchstones in the valua- 
tiori of literature. 


5. Bystriving for good English in every 
study and in every phase of school life. 
Most teachers insist upon good English in the 
language period, but are lax during other reci- 


tations. Clear statement of any problem will 
lead to a better understanding of it. 

6. In higher grades, by arousing the 
school conscience in regard to errors and by 
waging constant warfare against them. Some 
one has said that little can be done until the 
pupils are put under conviction of sin. When 
this has been accomplished, more than half of 
the battle is won. ; 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Dr. Frederick W. Atkinson, whom Mayor 
Mitchel has appointed upon the New York 
City Board of Education, is a graduate of the 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, State Normal 
School and of Harvard University. Has had 
experience as a high school principal in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; as superintendent of edu- 
cation in the Philippines, and superintendent of 
Newton, Massachusetts, before he became 
principal of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 
His close personal relation to the new president 
of the Board, William G. Willcox, and Mayor 
Mitchel, is sure to give him large influence 
which he is everyway qualified to exert bene- 
ficially. 


John Cole Ellis, who died at Downers 
Grove, Illinois, January 6, 1916, was born at 
Danville, Mo., January 2, 1843; served during 
the Civil War in the First Missouri Light 
Artillery as Sergeant-Major. At the close of 
the war he became superintendent of Mont- 
gomery County, Mo., until 1870, when he went 
into the employ of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Company, ore of the leading publishing houses 
at that time, and was in charge of the St. Louis 
office. In 1881 he was appointed manager of 
the Chicago branch of the same firm, in which 
capacity he served until the organization of the 
American Book Company in 1890. In this com- 
pany he had charge of an important department 
until his retirement about two years ago. His 
* son, William S. Ellis, is cashier of the American 
Book Company, Chicago. Mr. Ellis is the last 
of the group of men whom we knew in the pub- 
lishing business in 1872. The acquaintance and 
friendship then formed lasted until his death. 


Miss Florence M. Hale, who has been principal 
of the training school of the state normal school 
at Presque Isle, Maine, for eleven years, has 
accepted an appointment as rural school agent 
of the State Department of Education under 
Hon. Payson Smith. Miss Hale has been one 
of the most effective and appreciated educational 
lecturers in the state and especially where she 
had an opportunity to speak of rural school 
work and country life. Her appointment 
means much to all country interests. 


Of John G. Lewis, principal of the Webster 
School of New Haven for fifty years, who died 


recently, Dr. Henry Sabin says: “He belonged 
to the old-fashioned class of schoolmasters whose 
positions can never be filled. Stern, stately, 
severe yet kind, feserved, their work gave this 


Nation the power and strength that it possesses 
today.” 


Miss Mae E. Schreiber, who has been on the 
State staff in Wisconsin and in New York, is 
one of the most efficient and uniformly popular 
women on any educational platform from. insti- 
tute and summer school instructor to state as- 


sociation program. She makes her home in 
Boston. 


John J. Mahoney, assistant superintendent of 
Cambridge, 


imb , Massachusetts, has accepted the 
principalship of the state normal school at 
Lowell. This school has been most unfortunate 


in the loss of its principals. Mr. Mahoney 
knows the school and the city schools and has 
the energy and aspiration necessary to do great 
things for the school and for the education of 
the vicinage. 


Professor Will S. Monroe of the Montclair, 
N. J., State Normal School is by far the most 
extensive European traveler among American 
educators. Last year was the first in twelve 
years that he did not travel extensively on the 
other side of the sea. Among the many un- 
usual features of his travels has been the plant- 
ing of seeds of American plants in every country 
of Europe, returning with the seeds of many 
European plants which he has planted in all 
parts of America. 


Edwin J. Brown, long-time superintendent 
of Dayton, was seriously ill for many months so 
that his death was not surprising. He has been 
one of the highly efficient and eminently pro- 
gressive superintendents. We recall the meeting 
in Boston of the City Improvement Association 
which brought together landscape architects, 
building architects, park commissioners, play- 
ground experts and mayors from all over 
America, and Superintendent Brown was the 
only man who came and brceught ten princi- 
pals and teachers. He had an extended vision 
which took in at a glance every direct and in- 
direct feature of education. 
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MEMORIES OF A PUBLISHER* 


Few men have the privilege of knowing men 

and women worth knowing as do publishers, 
and this is delightfully illustrated in these 
Memories of Dr. Putnam. Fifty years ago, at 
twenty-one years of age, he entered business 
with his father, who had among his friends at 
that time William Cullen Bryant, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Bayard Taylor, Richard 
Henry Stoddard, John Jay, Park Goodwin and 
George William Curtis, whom Mr. Putnam re- 
gards as the most interesting personality of the 
group. His reminiscences of Curtis and esti- 
mates of his personality are exceptionally charm- 
ing. 
O. B. Frothingham’s acquaintance enables Mr. 
Putnam to give a vivid picture of the religious 
transformations of those days, which he does in 
such a way as to make it natural to relate fas- 
cinating stories of Channing. 

The friendship of Horace Greeley and Carl 
Schurz opened the way for many interesting 
reminiscences. Schurz, especially, was an enthusi- 
astic friend of Mr. Putnam until his death in 
1907. 

The glimpse into the lives of the Peabody 
sisters,—the wife of Horace Mann, the wife of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Elizabeth, famous in 
kindergarten history,—is especially interesting. 
They were relatives of Mr. Putnam, so that his 
acquaintance with them makes possible a glimpse 
into their lives to be found nowhere else. After 
Mr. Mann’s death, his widow and Elizabeth lived 
on Follen Street, in Cambridge. Their cottage 
was too small and their means too frail for such 
hospitality as they would delight to offer, so 
they had two tents in the back garden, in which 
fleeing slaves, Poles and Hungarians were al- 
ways welcome to sleep. Mrs. Mann and her 
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sister for a short time had a small bookstore 
in Boston. 

Mr. Putnam’s public spirit has brought him into 
close affiliation with Grover Cleveland, Andrew 
Carnegie, Joseph H. Choate, Roosevelt, John 
Fiske, Robert Louis Stevenson, Walter Besant, 
Leslie Stephen, Lord Kitchener, Trevelyan and 
many others. In every case he brings into 
print incidents of much interest which would not 
otherwise have been known. For illustration, 
Stevenson related an experience which led him 
to say that “for chumming purposes a donkey 
is worth any dozen men.” 


Lowell in ‘an offhand speech at the Authors’ 
Club in London spoke of Great Britain as “carry- 
ing in its bosom a wonderful record of the past, 
and the seeds of a great history to come.” 

Such a book of memories is of incalculable 
service because of the by-paths into which it 
takes us. 


OKLAHOMA 


When one recalls the educational nightmares 
in Oklahoma City and State a year ago, he can 
but rejoice to find everything in city and state 
as peaceful as a mountain lake on a_ peaceful 
summer day. Nowhere are educational peace 
and prosperity more in evidence. 


The State Association under the leadership of 
the president, State Superintendent Robert H. 
Wilson, was by far the largest and every 
way the best in the history of the state. More 
than 3,000 registered. It was such a program 
as that state never dreamed of before. All the 
state leaders were on deck, and from outside 
were Elizabeth Hall of Minneapolis, who is with- 
out a rival in blending intensified common sense, 
professional vision and attractive incidents; Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart of Frankfort, Kentucky, 
who has started the greatest educational move- 
ment for side-tracked grown-ups in the world’s 
history, and has the courage and _ intelligence 
to tackle the problem of each state with its illiter- 
ates with an impregnable array of facts, and all 
with a platform art that is superb, and Dr. Wit- 
liam O. Thompson, president of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, who grapples with great problems in a 
masterful way that captures all classes. These 
three national leaders entered into the spirit of 
every occasion with a devotion that gave the 
meeting a personal flavor. 


Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, President Cantwell 
of the Agricultural College, Dr. Charles Evans 
and all other normal school principals and 
specialists and all leading city superintendents 
magnified the opportunities presented for dealing 
with vital questions. 

There was a glow of enthusiasm in every exer- 
cise from start to finish which emphasized the 
loyalty of the profession for Superintendent 
Wilson and all other leaders. 

The achievements of the past four years are 
worthy of special emphasis. There are 6,609 
school buildings, open for an average of seven 
months at an annual cost of more than 
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$8,000,000. There dre approximately 500,000 
children and 11,876 teachers in public schools. 

Of the 5,880 school districts, 5,430 are rural. 
Of the 587,134 enumerated children in the state 
447,765, or seventy-six per cent., are in village 
and rural schools. Four years ago less than 
twenty-five per cent. of the teachers held first 
grade certificates, now more than forty-two per 
cent. hold such certificates. Four years ago first- 
grade certificate teachers received $63.54 a month, 
now $73.34. 

Four years ago only eighty per cent. of the 
«children enumerated were enrolled the 
‘schools, now eighty-nine per cent. are enrolled. 
‘The state university’s growth under the presi- 
dency of Stratton D. Brooks has been phenome- 
‘nal. The actual attendance when I was there on 
December 14 was 1,438. Of course, the year’s 
enrollment including the summer session is 
‘much greater, but the best test is the actual 
umber present in mid-December. Of these 
forty-seven were from twelve other states, three 
from other countries, 369 from what was origin- 
ally Indian Territory. Of the seventy-six 
«counties in the state, seventy-four were repre- 
sented. 

All institutions of higher and _ professional 
education have had great enlargement. Asa 
whole they enrolled 5,973 four years ago and this 
year 13,234, an increase of 7,261, or 120 per cent. 

The great achievement is that of the Central 
Normal School at Edmond, Charles Evans, 
principal, that has a summer session of about 
2,300, which is one of the largest in the United 
States. Including the summer session the en- 
roliment this year was 3,297, and not more than 
ame other school equals that number. 

This remarkable enrollment can only be ap- 
preciated when one considers that there are six 
normal schools in the state of less than two mil- 


lion people. 


SNEDDEN TO COLUMBIA 

The daily press announces that Dr. David 
Snedden, State Commissioner of Education of 
Massachusetts, has received an invitation to 
occupy an important chair in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University. Dr. Snedden is the only 
representative of the alumni in the Board of 
Trustees and has always been foremost in the 
esteem of the administration of both Columbia 
and Teachers’ College, and the invitation is ne 
surprise to those who have been familiar with 
the affairs of Teachers’ College. 

Dr. Snedden has been Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Massachusetts since the creation of 
the position and the present policy of the Board 
of Education has been virtually directed by him. 
His resignation would come as a suprise to 
Massachusetts educators, who have come to 
view him as the leader in modern educational 
activities in the state. 

Dr. Snedden is a native of California, a grad- 
uate of Stanford University and an instructor 
in that institution, a graduate of Teachers’ Col- 
lege and an instructor in that institution before 
he came to Massachusetts. He is one of the 


most acceptable educational lecturers of the 
country. His opportunities at Columbia Uni- 
versity would be as great as those of any uni- 
versity professor in America, and because of 
personality and educational training he would 
fully measure up to these opportunities and 
responsibilities. What Massachusetts may lose, 
Columbia and the coiintry at large would gain. 


THE MISTAKE OF REFORMERS 


No reader of the Journal of Education will 
question our unswerving loyalty to William R. 
George, Ben B. Lindsey and Thomas Mott Os- 
borne. 

And yet, we have always deeply regretted, 
and none knew this better than Mr. George 
and Judge Lindsey, that these men- have jeopard- 
ized their influence in their own great work by 
their public utterances regarding other institu- 
tions or leaders in public affairs, official or indi- 
vidual. 

William R. George had the greatest vision 
of any American regarding the ways and means 
of dealing with incorrigible boys. All the great 
work planned and achieved by Mr. Osborne 
was the extension of Mr. George’s vision at 
Freeville. 

And, yet, Mr. George could never describe 
his wonderful work without attacking all public 
institutional handling of such boys. As a re- 
sult he had the entire prison and public and 
charitable institutions arrayed against him in- 
dividually and officially, making it morally cer- 
tain that they would ultimately have him more 
or less discredited. 

Judge Lindsey is the world’s greatest present- 
day leader in juvenile court efficiency and, yet, 
his greatest emphasis has been placed upon at- 
tacking all sorts of wrong doing, direct or in- 
direct, of a certain class of persons in the com- 
munity. On a thousand platforms and before 
millions of readers he skilfully discredited public 
officials and men of large personal influence. 

Human nature will have to be entirely made 
over before anyone can do what he has done 
with voice and pen without being ultimately dis- 
credited, more or less, through the machinations 
of these influences. 

And now Thomas Mott Osborne, who has 
given the world its greatest demonstration of 
the possibilities involved in a Prison Welfare 
League, is going the same road. That is, he is 
jeopardizing the greatest prison reform move- 
ment ever visioned in America by his intense and 
reckless public accusations against the courts, 
civil and prison officials. 

We recently heard him in Boston, and the 
next day saw an authorized interview in a lead- 
ing Boston daily. While we rejoiced in the re- 
port of what he had achieved our heart ached 
as we heard him dynamiting his own great 
cause. 

He placed more, emphasis upon the fact that the 
courts were the thrones of injustice, that politt- 
cal leaders are knaves when not fools, that we 
ought to be in sackcloth and ashes in view of the 
men elected to office in the cities of Massachu- 
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setts, and in the state itself, that business men 
who had sought any contracts with state officials 
were ready and anxious to blast a good man’s 
character if he insisted upon a square deal. He 
did say incidentally that Massachusetts is not so 
bad as New York. 

The inevitable conclusion was that he and the 
prisoners are the only persons who can really 
be trusted, and that the prisoners who accuse 
him cannot be trusted. 

We could think of no class of influential 
people in New York state who could really deeply 
regret his being discredited. 

He did boast of the support of the labor un- 
ions because it will “be for their interest” to have 
him win, which somewhat discredits his denunci- 
ation of the men whose interests will be harmed 
by his success. 

If Mr. George had extended, as he had hoped 
to do, the Junior Republic idea into every state 
and populous county in the United “States he 
would have eliminated ultimately all the unde- 
sirable features of public and charitable institu- 
tional work with the young. 

Had Judge Lindsey devoted himself, as he 
did originally, to the perfecting of the Juvenile 
Court in other states, he would have had every 
city and state in this country, and in every 
country in the world, working out the grandest 
prevention scheme ever conceived by the mind 
of man. 

Had Thomas Mott Osborne developed the 
Prison Welfare League to perfection he could 
have had it at work, saving at least half the men 
who have started on the road to crime. 

Oh, the tragedy of it all! 


“MR. CARNEGIE,” STANLEY 


If you read no other January magazine article 
read Gerald Stanley Lee’s article on “Mr. 
Carnegie” in Everybody’s. Not that you will 
agree with it, not that you may not violently 
disagree with it, but because it is the best state- 
ment you are likely ever to see of what a large 
number of best citizens really feel and have felt 
so long that it can no longer be repressed. We 
quote a few sample sentences :— 

“We have watched Mr. Carnegie for now 
these twenty years, innocently banging about, 
lording over cities with libraries, steering culture 
with checks, leading great universities by pen- 
sions. We have seen colleges putting their 
creeds in their hip-pockets, and holding out their 
hands. We have seen Mr. Carnegie buying off 
the intellectual hardihood of big professors, the 
educational consciences of faculties; we have 
stood by and seen him taking the whole educa- 
tional system of this nation and all our best in- 
tellectual centres and turning them into great 
spiritual machine-shops—big  wildernesses of 
mechanical-mindedness—and doing it all because 
everybody in sight wants a dollar-and-a-half, and 
because everybody bows and scrapes, resigns, 
steps one side, and asks, ‘What do you want, 
Mr. Carnegie? It shall be yours!’ 

“All this is an infinitely more serious threat at 
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the life of this nation, at the vitality, virility of 
this nation, than a frank, bold, perfectly safe 
rascal like Jesse James—safe, because nobody 
takes him seriously. 

“It is not his money but the fact that he is 
imposing so many million dollars’ worth of his 
mind a year on this country, that we object to. 

“A man who has made a comparative failure 
of his life should not be allowed to dictate the 
vision, the life, the spirit, the intimate ideals and 
motives of all the youth and faculties of our 
land. 

“He is making us see that money is the back- 
door of every enterprise—the kitchen end.” 


A 


TENURE OF OFFICE 


No educational question is more vital today 
than that of tenure. The present form of the 
question is as to whether or not superintendents 
as well as teachers should be on tenure. Until 
quite recently there has been little attention 
given to tenure for superintendents. That has 
been often regarded as a political office, while 
the teacher’s position has been considered more 
nearly professional. 

Many circumstancés and happenings of late 
have led to a review of their case again. There 
are two sides to this question, each with its 
champions. 

We would like to have all sides fully presented 
in the Journal of Education. Will you who 
read this write your opinion on these questions: 
Should teachers have tenure? When should it be 
given as to their experience and service? If so, 
why? If not, why not? Should superintendents 
have tenure? If so, why? If not, why not? If 
so, should they be certificated as rigidly as 
teachers? If so, should they be certificated by 
the State Department of Education? Should it 
be on their education or experience chiefly? 


If credence is to be given reports in Boston 
papers, Boston may lose Superintendent Dyer 
and Massachusetts may lose State Commis- 
sioner Snedden. A New York dispatch on Tues- 
day morning stated that Dr. Snedden had been 
offered a professorship in Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, at an attractive salary. 
Another paper reported that Superintendent 
Dyer was to be offered the State Superin- 
tendency in Ohio. Neither Dr. Dyer nor Dr. 
Snedden was ready to discuss these reports 
this week. 


Dr. William H. Allen’s Institute for Public 
Service is getting into action heroically and skil- 
fully. He is doing business on the largest 
scale Of any school man we know. 


President Shawkey’s program at Detroit will 
be most attractive. 


Shoop of Chicago came from Ohio! Of course. 
Some peace plans went to pieces. 


February 22-25: Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, Detroit 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


NO TIME TO PLAY POLITICS. 


Congressmen who are advocating all sorts of 
wild measures of intervention in Mexico should 
understand that this is no time for playing poli- 
tics. Carranza has been formally recognized by 
the United States as the responsible head of 
Mexico. He has not only promised to do his 
best to bring to summary justice the Villa ban- 
dits who were responsible for the recent slaugh- 
ter of Americans, but he has already rounded up 
and promptly executed some of the leaders and 
is in hot pursuit of the others. American in- 
tervention at this time would be a direct af- 
front to the established Mexican government 
and an invasion of Mexican sovereignty. Also, 
as was indicated in this 
would play into the hands .. Villa and his ban- 
dits by bringing about the very state of things 
which they want. 


A PLOT TO KILL AMERICANS. 


If anything were needed to make plain the 
folly of intervention at the present time, the 
discovery that the recent massacre of seventeen 
Americans at Santa Ysabel was the result of a 
formal agreement entered into by Villa and 
other revolutionary chieftains to kill Americans 
in Mexico and destroy American property 
should be sufficient. This agreement was made 
at a convention of rebel chiefs at Cordoba, two 
or three months ago, at which Villa, Zapata, 
Argumedo, Aguila and others were represented. 
The avowed purpose of this agreement was to 
bring about American intervention. Villa 
boasted that it could be done within thirty days; 
and, if the hot heads of the United States 
Senate could have their way, his prediction 
would come true. The sensible procedure is to 
get Americans as rapidly as possible out of the 
danger zone, and to sustain and encourage Car- 
ranza in his efforts to exterminate the bandits. 


THE COERCION OF CONSTANTINE. 


The Allies seem to have wearied at last of the 
backing and filling of King Constantine, and to 
have found intolerable the policy of waiting pa- 
tiently for a combined Austro-German-Bulgar 
attack upon their forces at Salonica and facing 
at the same time any form of duplicity on the 
part of Greece. The landing of large Anglo- 
French forces at three different points in 
Greece—one of them Piraeus, the port of 
Athens—points to an intention to force the 
hand of Greece. It would not be surprising if 
the ultimate outcome were to be the deposition 
of Constantine, and his complete elimination 
from the equation. It can hardly be told, until 
the crisis actually arrives, how far Constantine 
represents the Greek army and people; but 
when the issue came directly before the voters, 
at the election some months ago, Venizelos, who 
represents the opposition to Constantine’s 
policy, triumphed by a large majority; and it 
was only by dismissing him and dissolving Par- 
liament that the King obtained a free hand. 


‘umn last week, it 


KING CONSTANTINE’S DEFENCE. 


Several times during the last few weeks, King 
Constantine has given out extended interviews 
for consumption in America. Apparently, he 
thinks it worth while to conciliate American 
opinion. In his latest deliverance, which could 
scarcely be more bitter if it had been given out 
from Berlin, he avers that it is nothing less 
than cant for the Allies to say anything about 
the German violation of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg, in view of their own oc- 
cupation of Salonica. But there is an important 
difference, which Constantine finds it best to 
overlook. The Allies went to Salonica at the 
request of the Greek Government, to aid in the 
defence of Serbia, an ally of Greece. Moreover, 
the Allies advanced money to Greece to aid 
Greek mobilization, and they are continuing to 
do so, at Constantine’s own request. Alto- 
gether, Constantine cuts a sorry figure, and it 
would be a good thing for Greece if he could 
be peacefully eliminated from the Government. 

A PRESIDENTIAL SPEAKING CAMPAIGN. 

President Wilson has arranged for an ex- 
tended tour. beginning in February, during 
which he will explain and defend his policies. 
There are precedents in plenty for such a tour, 
dating back to the original “swinging around 
the circle” which Petroleum V. Nasby described 
with such caustic humor. President Wilson 
need go no farther back than the immediately 
preceding administration, if he were in quest of 
precedents. The hostile campaign within the 
Democratic party, which Mr. Bryan leads and 
inspires, is sufficient provocation. Yet, on gen- 
eral principles, while it is perfectly fitting that 
the President of the United States should take 
the public into his confidence and discuss public 
questions and policies freely, it would be more 
in consonance with the dignity of his office if 
he were not forced to do it when a candidate 
for re-election. 

A NEW SHIPPING BILL. 

The Administration’s shipping bill comes in 
to the new Congress in a new form. It now 
provides for the building by the Government of 
a fleet of naval auxiliary ships, which are to be 
leased to private ship owners to be operated by 
them in the foreign trade of the United States 
and in trade with its non-contiguous posses- 
sions. If this leasing plan fails, the Government 
will go into the shipping business on its own 
account. This proposal is less objectionable 
than the earlier form of the bill; but, as the pri- 
vate shipbuilding yards are ‘now working to 
their utmost capacity, and as shipbuilding in the 
navy yards is notoriously slower and more 
costly than in private yards, it is not clear how 
anything could be saved or how conditions 
could be in any way improved by Government 
intervention along the lines indicated. The 
scheme finds most favor in quarters which are 
least informed regarding shipping conditions. 


(Continued.on page 110.) 
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TEACHING MORALS TO LITTLE CHILDREN—(III.) 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 


IV. OBEDIENCE. 


Very necessary to school discipline is abso- 
lute obedience, in which, like honesty, children 
enter school variously trained. Children of 
over-indulgent parents sometimes receive their 
first lesson in obedience at school, and one 
wonders what would be the result if their edu- 
cation was carried on at home. 

The “spoiled child” certainly is a disturbing 
element in a school made up of children who 
are accustomed to obey at home, or who have 
become accustomed to discipline in the kinder- 
garten. Home co-operation should be sought, 
so that the habit of obedience may become 
fixed, but even when children come from homes 
where obedience is never demanded, they may 
learn to obey a teacher perfectly, realizing that 
she commands in the schoolroom. 

There must be constant training in obedience 
if there is to be any order or any work accom- 
plished. The teacher’s word must be recognized 
as law, and she be as truly queen of the little 
community over which she presides, as if she 
wore a crown and carried a sceptre. It lies 
with her whether she shall rule firmly and yet 
tactfully, or whether she shall make the atmos- 
phere of her room that of an absolute mon- 
archy. 

It may be that some teachers think any in- 
struction unnecessary in a quality that is m- 
grained in schoolroom discipline. However. 
there are reasons why an ideal of obedience 
should be given the children, as well as that 
they should be made to obey. One is because 
obedience to one person will not necessarily 
mean obedience to all in authority, however 
good a first step it may be. Teachers in the 
first and second grades who can make a child 
realize the rightness or even the efficacy of 
obedience, will send him to the higher grades 
vastly better fitted to obey than one who 
brags of instantaneous obedience to herself, 
but nothing more. Further than this, if a 
teacher can arouse in the children a desire to 
be obedient, she has given them the ground- 
work of a teachable character, that recognizes 
law. 

Such a teacher is not content with mere 
prompt obedience, until she finds it comes from 
a motive that will ensure its continuance, for 
we all know children under iron rule at home 
or at school who become lawless when re- 
leased from restraint. So, too, a teacher who 
by the force of a strong personality, subdues 
her children’s wills to her own, may secure 
obedience in the schoolroom, but utterly fails 
to do that much finer thing—implant an ideal 
of obedience for all time. The one, important 
as it is, is of immediate worth, the other of 
far-reaching value. 


This result of looking upon obedience as de- 
sirable and lovely is obtained, it seems to me, 
by making it at first not too difficult, and, as 
far as possible, pleasant. A teacher of little 
children should be peculiarly careful that her 
commands are made with tact and in a spirit. 
that will not arouse antagonism. This does 
not in the least imply that she should tolerate 
disobedience, or worse, demand it in one in- 
stance and not in another, as is the method 
of too many parents. But if she is wise and 
far-seeing, she will make her demands more 
and more difficult, finally frankly acknowl- 
edging certain things she requires as distaste- 
ful, and trying to inspire enthusiasm over do- 
ing them. 

I recently read two articles—one an 
American mother’s account of training _her 
child to perfect obedience, the whole tone of 
which breathed tyranny; the other about the 
Russians, which asserted that they do not em- 
ploy corporal punishment for fear of break- 
ing their children’s wills. The sources make 
these diverse views seem remarkable, but they 
serve as illustrations of opposing ideals. 

Helps to prompt obedience are physical ex- 
ercises, marching orders and games in which 
commands are given that may be promptly car- 
ried out. 

Stories that arouse ideals of obedience are 
the following :— 

“Raggylug.” Seton: “Wild Animals I Have 
Known.” Bryant: “How to Tell Stories to 
Children,” page 103 (adapted). The bad re- 
sult of disobedience. 

“The Disobedient Ducklings.” Danielson: 
“Story Telling Time,” page 114. A tale of 
disobedience. 

“Little Ravagoset.” Mace: “Home Fairy 
Tales,” page one. Shows the calamity of never 
doing anything one does not wish. 

“When Tony Bear was Teddy Bear.” Sykes: 
“Tiny Hare and His Friends,” page 51. Daniel- 
son: “Little Animal Stories,” page 88. Showing 
that obedience is best. 

“The Little Shepherd.” Lindsay: “More 
Mother Stories,” page 95. Showing how obedi- 
ence prevented disaster. 

“Why Tiny Owl Said ‘Whoo!’” Sykes: 
“Tiny Hare and His Friends,” page 33. Daniel- 
son: “Little Animal Stories,” page 107. A les- 
son in obedience. 

“Tiny Hare and the Wind Ball.” Sykes: 
“Tiny Hare and His Friends,” page 4. Dan- 
gers arising from disobedience. 

“The Three Gold Fishes.” [La Fontaine: 
“Fables.” Boston collection of kindergarten 
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stories, page 32. Disastrous: results of dis- 
obedience. 

“The Knights of the Silver Shield.” Alden: 
“The Knights of the Silver Shield and Other 
Stories,” page one. The recognition of obe- 
dience to simple duty. 

Adam and Eve. The Bible: Genesis two, 
pages 151-3, chapter twenty-one. Punishment 
of disobedience. 

V. INDUSTRY. 

Industry is another quality, which, like obe- 
dience, is essential to school life—indeed, with- 
out it education could not be acquired. There 
are various ways of getting childrer. to work. 
They may be driven by. the lash or work may 
be made attractive. Even the inevitable drudg- 
ery may be done willingly, because laziness is 
made to appear so undesirable. 

The interesting task is an aid to discipline, 
or, rather, it makes discipline unnecessary, as 
“Satan has no mischief still for idle hands to 
do.” The teacher who can make work blessed 
to a child has presented to him an invaluable 
gift for his whole future. 

Manual work assists in forming the habit of 
industry. Trade games, such as those played 
in the kindergarten, are helpful in giving chil- 
dren a sense of their dependence upon humble 
workmen for every necessity of life, and so 
dignify work. 

Among the many stories which inspire to 
industry are the following :— 

“The Ten Fairies.” Bryant: “Stories to Tell 
to Children,” page 103. The gift of the fingers 
as workers. ‘ 

“The Story of the Bees and the Flies.” Hol- 
brook: “The Book of Nature Myths,” page 
93. Reward of industry and punishment of in- 
dolence. 

“The Ant and The Grasshopper.” Aesop: 
“Fables.” Scudder: “Fables and Folk Stories,” 
page 105. Thrift and improvidence. 

“Pattie’s New Dress.” Lindsay: “More 
Mother Stories,” page 61. How many work that 
a child may possess a common necessity. 

“The Giant Energy and the Fairy Skill.” 
Lindsay: “Mother Stories,” page 111. Shows 
how energy is worthless without skill. 

“The Little Gray Pony.” Lindsay: “Mother 
Stories,” page 39. Showing the number of work- 
men necessary to make a horseshoe. 

“The Castle of Fortune.” Bryant: “Stories 
to Tell Children,” page 215. A story of the in- 
dustrious and a lazy man. 

“The Gold in the Orchard.” Bryant: “Stories 
to Tell to Children,” page 194. Only those 
who work may eat. 

“About a Bee.” Danielson: “Little Animal 
Stories,” page 73. Learning that work is- good. 

“The Story of Wylie.” Brown: “Rab and 
His Friends.” Bryant: “How to Tell Stories 
to Children,” page 182 (adapted). 

“Amy Stuart.” Wiltse: “Kindergarten Sto- 
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ries and Morning Talks,” page 129. “Boston 
Collection of Kindergarten Stories,” page 
11. Bailey and Lewis: “For the Children’s 
Hour,” page 215. Learning industry from out- 
door creatures. 

“Wishing Wishes.” Lindsay: “More Mother 
Stories,” page 15. The penaliy of indolence. 

“The Stone in the Road.” Bailey and Lewis: 
“For the Children’s Hour,” page 102. The re- 
ward of performing a hard task. 

“The Stone Cutter. Bailey and Lewis: “For 
the Children’s Hour,” page 96. The happiness 
of working for one’s daily bread. 

“The Sailor Man.” Richards: “The Golden 
Windows,” page 66. The reward of industry. 

“The Spindle, Needle and Shuttle.” Grimm: 
“Fairy Tales.” Bailey: “For the Children’s 


Hour,’’ page 325 (adapted). Reward of indus- 
try. 


CORRESPONDENCE—STUDY COURSES 


Massachusetts is the first state to make provision in a 
separate State department for extension instruction to 
men and women who have not had the opportunity to 
realize their ambitions for special training in their chosen 
fields of endeavor. The Correspondence-study Division 
is the first to be organized in the department, and the 
first bulletin is now ready for distribution. 


Testimonials furnished by Extension students in Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Chicago, and from the well- 
known correspondence schools, offer abundant proof of 
the success of the work. Even greater benefits may be 
expected from the “Massachusetts System.” The eyes of 
the country are interestedly watching this new movement. 

The Massachusetts Department of University Ex- 
tension, as established by the Legislature, is a university 
without massive buildings situated upon a campus of a 
few acres, and without competing athletic teams. It is an 
institution whose campus is the State itself, and whose 
purpose is to better prepare the men and women of 
Massachusetts for the great competition in life. 

The opportunties for the Extension Department are al- 
most limitless. One of the most interesting proposed 
pieces of work is the course in Civics for new Americans. 
There are thousands of immigrant wage earners in 
Massachusetts who do not have the opportunity to re- 
ceive instruction in citizenship in the elementary require- 
ments for naturalization. The recent Immigration Com- 
mission of Massachusetts pointed out this need as being 
urgent. 

Further proposed activities for the Department include: 
Instruction in classes under a regular instructor; training 
classes for teachers for foreigners; visual instruction by 
lantern slides on circuits; rural welfare work. and pro- 
motion of social centre activities; debating reference 
bureau; traveling exhibits, including public health, good 
roads, safety methods and devices, and homemaking, which 
might include heating, lighting, cooking, and decoration; 
short courses in highway construction, industrial manage- 
ment, electric wiring, etc.; and possibly municipal re- 
search, giving information regarding lighting of streets 
and public buildings, paving, smoke problem, heating and 
ventilating. 

James A. Moyer, director, Department of University 
Extension, State House, Boston, and his corps of as- 
sistants are now ready to receive enrollments and start 
instruction. Civic associations, men’s clubs, school offi- 
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-cials; libraries, and other organizations are invited to co- 
operate in bringing this service to those who need it. 

The Bulletin announces. sixty-six correspondence 
courses offered to residents in Massachusetts. The 
diversity of courses may best be illustrated by naming 
some of them: Elementary English; English Composition 
A; English Composition B; English for Americans of 
Foreign Birth; Commercial Spanish; Elementary United 
States History; United States History A; American Govy- 
ernment; Civics for Americans of Foreign Birth; Ele- 
ments of Economics; Sociology; Money and Banking; 
Practical Mathematics; Practical Mechanics; Advanced 
Shop Mathematics; Elementary Algebra; Elementary 
Geometry; Advanced Algebra; Trigonometry; Book- 
keeping; Commercial Correspondence; Industrial Ac- 
counting; Industrial Management; Retail Selling and 
Store Management; Shop Sketching; Mechanical Draw- 
ing; Architectural Drawing; Descriptive Geometry; 
Freehand Drawing; Practical Machine Design; Practical 
Steam Engineering; Gas and Oil Engines; Automobiles; 
Heat; Fuels; Steam Boilers; Steam Engines; Steam 
Turbines, Heating and Ventilating, Power Plant Eco- 
nomics; Testing of Power Plants; Locomotives; 
Refrigeration; Heating and Lighting for Janitors; Prac- 
tical Electricity; Dynamo-electric Machinery; Theory of 
Alternating Currents; Electric Traction; Electric Trans- 
mission; Electric Wiring; Materials of Construction; 
Lumber and Its Uses; Concrete and Its Uses; Strength 
of Materials; Elements of Structures; Highway En- 
gineering; Plumbing; Reinforced Concrete Construction; 
Hydraulics; Home Furnishing and Decoration; Study 
of Fabrics; and Dietetics. A special course, including 
arithmetic, English, geography, and government, has been 
arranged for those who are preparing to take Civil Ser- 
vice examinations for Federal, State, and Municipal de- 
partments. 


WHEN SOME FELLOW’S DADDY KILLS 
SOME FELLOW’S DAD 


When we get to fighting, our fathers step in 

And say it is wrong, a shame and a sin, 

With—“Why in the world did you ever begin 
Scratching and biting? 

A black eye at your age; why, goodness me, 

Your face is so battered you hardly can see— 

What kind of a man will you grow up to be— 
Constantly fighting!” 


But some fellow’s daddy kills some fellow’s dad, 

The finest old daddy a boy ever had, 

And half of the world is shouting like mad, 
When men disagree. 

And now they are fighting by millions they say, 

Thousands of daddies are killed every day, 

With no one to stop them or pull them away— 
And no referee. 


We know very little of war and its schemes, 

We can’t understand what all of it means, 

But when war takes our daddies it certainly seems 
That fighting should cease. 

It strikes us as foolish that men think they must 

Keep shooting and stabbing. Oh, why can’t they just 
Shake hands and have peace? 

—T. M. Bray, ‘n Boys’ Life, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 


January 21, 1916 
i A SONG OF THE ROAD 


T lift my cap to Beauty, 

I lift my cap to Love; 

I bow before my Duty, 

And know that God’s above! 
My heart through shining arches 
Of leaf and blossom goes; 

My soul triumphant marches 
Through life to !ife’s repose. 
And I through all this glory 
Nor know nor fear my fate— 
The great things are so simple, 
The simple are so great! 

—Fred G. Bowles, in “Littell’s Living Age.” 


WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Women hold many executive educational positions in 
the United States, according to the Bureau of Education’s 
directory for 1915-16, issued recently. It shows that of the 
12,000 conspicuous positions, largely of an administrative 
character, 2,500 are held by women, These include college 
presidents, State and county superintendents of educa- 
tion, directors of industrial schools, heads of departments 
in colleges and universities, directors of schools for af- 
flicted and librarians. Twenty-four out of 622 colleges 
and universities are presided over by women. Of the 
nearly 3,000 county superintendents, 508 are women. Of 
the seventy institutions for the blind, fifteen are directed 
by women. Of the seventy-five State schools for the 
deaf, iten are under the leadership of women; and of 
the twenty-two private institutions of the same charac- 
ter, sixteen have women superintendents. Of the 
thirty-one private institutions for the feeble-minded, 
twenty are supervised by women. Fourteen out of 
eighty-six. directors of industrial schools are women, 
and forty-eight of the 200 schools of art are in charge of 
women. Out of 1,300 public and society libraries women 
supervise 1,075. Of the thirty-three bureau officials in 
the Bureau of Education itself, eleven are women. 


LATIN IN SELMA 


Dear Dr. Winship: On reading the interesting 
symposium in the Journal of Education of December 
9, on “Latin in the Eighth Grade,” it has occurred to 
me that some of the other readers may be interested in 
the Course of Study in Latin in ithe Selma Schools. I 
am prompted to write this line, especially at reading the 
articles by Professor Nutting and Principal Eldridge. 

Before commenting further, it may be well to note 
that in the local schools, we have the “Seven and Five 
Plan,” the eighth grade being the first high school. 

In view of certain conditions suggested by Professor 
Nutting and Principal Eldridge, we have for the past 
several years devoted one and one-half year’s work each 
to Beginner’s Latin and Czsar and one year’s work each 
to Cicero and Virgil. This plan was worked out, as you 
can readily see, not to save time for other subjects in 
the high school course, but to do more thoroughly the 
foundation work in Latin. I have yet to meet the 
teacher of first year Latin, whether begun in eighth or 
ninth grade, who believes that Beginner’s Latin can be 
successfully completed in one year’s time. 


A. F. Harman, 
Superintendent. 


Selma, Alabama. 


Germany is not my ideal of vocational education. The German schools are the best or- 
ganized in the world—in fact so over-organized are they that the individuality or personality 
of the student is completely lost sight of —\W. P. Doland of England, Member of Visiting 


Delegation. 
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» STUDIES INTRODUCTORY TO A THEORY OF 
EDUCATION. By E. T. Campagnac, University of 
Liverpool. Cambridge, England: University Press. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 132 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. 

_ This-is a volume of eight essays on Ideals for So- 

-eiety and for the Individual, Progress and- Repose, 

Survey of Ideals, Achievement of the Ideal, Aim and 


_ Province of Education, Education and Schools, Free- 


dom of the Pupil, Business of the Teacher. They 
are wholly unusual essays. One is sure to read 
them all if once he begins. A few sentences selected 
at random will give a suggestion of the spirit, wis- 
dom and cleverness of the author. “It is more im- 
portant to be a human being and remain that than 
to be a teacher.” “If all that can be said of a man 
is that he is a teacher of a particular sort, then he 
is a thin abstraction and hardly deserves to be 
thought of.” “Teaching is the calling of a human 
being.” “The teacher starts a child on a journey 
that is never done.” “A teacher should speak with 
authority, because he speaks from conviction; but he 
would seem to speak by authority. He who speaks 
by authority speaks at second hand. He who speaks 
with authority speaks at first hand.” 


COMPARATIVE FREE GOVERNMENT. By Jesse 
Macy and John W. Gannaway (Grinnell College). 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 772 
pp. Price, $2.25. 

This is an exhaustive treatise on the science of 
government, adapted for use as a textbook in col- 
lege courses in the subject or as a book of reference 
and study for the general reader, who is interested 
in political science. It aims to discuss in a matter- 
of-fact way those features of our own and of other 
government which make them distinctive or which 
lend to them their dominant character without 
neglecting any important detail of their organic 
construction. 

The book is divided into three parts, preceded by 
an introductory essay on the “Nature of Free Gov- 
ernment.” Part 1 treats the government of the 
United States, taking up about half the book. There 
are twenty-nine chapters in this division, and the 
topics discussed inciude The States and the Nation, 
Sources of the Constitution, The Presidency (Elec- 
tion ot the President, Powers, Cabinet, etc.), Con- 
gress (The Senate, The House of Representatives, 
Composition, Organization, Committees, Procedure), 
The Party System (National Conventions, Party 
Machinery and Methods—National, State and Local), 
The Federal Courts (Constitutional Status and De- 
velopment, Present Organization, Jurisdiction, The 
Courts and _ Legislation), Constitutional Readjust- 
ment by Amendment or through Law, Custom and 
Judicial Construction, and The States (Constitutional 
Position and Powers, Suffrage and Citizenship, Police 
Power and Control over Local Governments, Legis- 
lation, Administration and Judiciary). This part of 
the book is the most important and contains a mass 
of well digested and logically arranged fact and 
theory. 

Part 2 discusses the governments of England, 
France, Germany and Switzerland, with emphasis on 
the English system. A summary of some of the 
chapter headings follows :— 

England: The Cabinet System, Nature and Sources 
of the English Constitution, Rise of the Cabinet and 
its Relation to the Executive and the Judiciary, The 
House of Commons, The House of Lords, The Min- 
istry, The Crown, Parties, their Origin and Organi- 
zation, Religion and the Church, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland and the Self-Governing Dominions; France: 
Origin and Nature of the Constitution, The Execu- 
tive, The Legislature and Political Parties, The Roman 
Legal System and Modern Government; Germany: 
Origin of the Empire, Present Constitution and 
Government; Switzerland: Origin of the Govern- 
ment, Its Frame, Its Working, Switzerland Compared 
with the United States and England. 4 

Part 3 (Democracy in Other States) contains 
chapters on The Small States of Europe, South 
America and Free Government, Cabinet and Unitary 

Government in Chile, Federal and Presidential Gov- 

ernment in Argentina, Federation and Democracy. 


The appendix contains a booklist of references (im 
addition to the réferences which follow each chap- 
ter), a list of cases in American constitutional law, 
and an index. . 

Throughout the work, the first word of the title is 
not lost sight of, frequent comparison being made 
with material previously studied. The book is 
thorough and up-to-date, monumental without being 
ponderous. It contains some very interesting read- 
ing for anyone not afflicted with a hopelessly im- 
practical mind, and for the specialist it affords a 


new and fresh outlook and a well-constructed basis 
for further studies. 


GERSTACKER’S DER WILDDIEB. Edited, with im 
troduction, notes, exercises and vocabulary, by 
Walter R. Myers, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
German, University of Minnesota. Boston: D. CG 
Heath & Company. Cloth. 192 pp. Price, 40 cents. 
“The Poacher” is a story of village life-in central 

Germany, about the middle of the last century. The 
author, Friedrich Gerstacker, a widely-traveled 
writer of descriptive works and of shorter “novellen” 
and “erzahlungen” is perhaps best known to Americas 
teachers through his “Germelshausen,” a standby im 
German classes in American schools for several 
academic generations. The text proper covers 100 
pages and the editor has provided in addition to the 
usual introduction, notes and vocabulary, a series of 
noteworthy exercises based on the text. These are 
of two kinds: (1) English exercises to be rendered 
into German, giving practice in the use of idioms 
occurring in the text as well as systematically illus- 
trating the main points of German grammar and 
syntax, and (2) German exercises (fragen) intended 
as an aid in preparing the text for recitation, as 
material for conversational drill, and as a basis for 
written composition. The book is suitable for use 
in the second or third year of high school, or for 
the second year of college reading. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRACTICAL PRIMARY ARITH- 

METIC, FIRST BOOK AND SECOND BOOK. 

T. C. Bruff, C. H. Hayden, L. E, Watkins, all of 

timore. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 

Illustrated. 

Book One is for the first and second grades and Book 
Two is for third and fourth grades. They are an 
elaborate development of. the ideas of number and prav- 
tical applications. The beginning is as simple as it can be, 
the development is gradual and the applications such as 
most children will appreciate. The scheme and the 
working out are such as teachers will find easy of adop- 
tion. 


THE THREE THINGS. By Mary Raymond Shipmas 
Andrews, author of “The Perfect Tribute.” “The 
greatest story the war has produced.” Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

No one can adequately notice either “The Three 
Things” or “The Perfect Tribute.” All that can be said 
is that the publishers have done their part in putting im 
appropriate form, type, and binding “The Three Thin 
The Forge in Which the Soul of Man Was Test 
“The Perfect Tribute” is probably as much beloved as 
any book that has been written in recent times and the 
ten years have not lessened the popular interest in it 
“The Three Things” has had five editions or printings 
in less than a year. 


LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION BY GRADES. 
By J. M. Hammond. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany. Cloth. 

While this is announced as a handbook for teachers 
we see no reason why it would not be equally valuable as 
a classbook for children’s use. Indeed, we fail to see 
how the teachers can get the highest results without the 
children have the book. True, it is almost a Thesaurus 
of methods, devices, exercises, and schemes for enticing 
children to be interested in language work and to gaim 
skill in effective oral and written English. 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarti 
oe Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
‘Pree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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2s BDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or sc 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


hool administration 


Meetings to be Held 


FEBRUARY. 


20-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation. Mankato. D. S. Bra.n- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 

21-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. E. ‘ 
Doudna, Richland Center, president 

18-19: North Central Council of 
State Normal School Presidents. 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Frank 
A. Weld, Moorhead, Minn, 
president; W. P. Morgan, Macomb, 
secretary-treasurer. 

22-25: National Education Associa- 
tion Department of Superinten- 
dence, Detroit, Mich. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., sec- 
retary. 

28-March 1: Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. Association 
office, 3832 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


MARCH. 


4-11: National Baby Welfare Cam- 
paign Week. Under direction of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

10-11: New Jersey Council of Edv- 
cation, Newark. 

‘16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A. 
Foster, Willmar, president. 

20-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart. Pittsburgh, president. 

30: Florida County Superintendents’ 
meeting, Live Oak. W. N. Sheats, 
Tallahassee, state superintendent. 


APRIL. 


6-8: West-Central Nebraska Teach- 
ers’. Association, North Platte 
Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte. president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 
County, secretary. 


20-22: Eastern Arts and Manual 


Training Teachers’ Association. 
Springneld, Mass. C. Edward 
Newell. supervisor of drawing, 


Springfield, chairman. 
MAY. 
409-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 


W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
‘Chicago, Ill. secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BLACKSTONE. Supervisor Ran- 
dall L. Taylor of Watertown has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Blackstone and Seekonk schools, to 
succeed Albert G. Eldridge. 


MAINE. 
FARMINGTON. At the Farm- 


ington Normal School the work of 
providing new quarters for the de- 
partment of Household Arts has 
progressed so far that the classes 
are now using the new laboratories. 

A cottage house of adequate size 
near the school and the dormitory 
was purchased last year and extensive 
changes made so that it is admirably 
adapted to this important branch of 
the work at Farmington. 

Two laboratory kitchens, well- 
lighted and well-equipped, are a part 
of the outfit, also a large sewing 
room, a smaller sewing room, li- 
brary, office, reception room, a 
mode] sleeping room, and a house- 
keeping unit of kitchen, dining room 
and bath are all either fully equipped 
or well advanced toward completion. 

Twenty-nine students are taking 
the special courses in Household 
Arts and all the first year students 
take cooking and sewing. These 
subjects are elective for the second 
year of the regular course. 


VERMONT. 


BENNINGTON. The new $90,- 
000 high school building was 
seriously damaged by fire Janu- 
ary 16. The cause is unknown, al- 
though it is supposed that wires be- 
came crossed. 

On January 18, through the efforts 
of Superintendent A. W. Varney 
and Principal F. D. Mabrey, the 
high school resumed its session in its 
former quarters. 

The roof of the building was par- 
tially burned off, but most of the 
damage, however, was due to water. 
The loss is estimated at $30,000, which 
is amply covered by insurance. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Statistics drawn 
from the current Catalog of Brown 
University show that forty-one per 
cent. of the 256 men in the record- 
breaking freshman class come from 
Rhode Island, as against forty-nine 
per ce.t. in 1914-15. Massachusetts 
contributes twenty-three per cent. 
and the six New England States 
seventy-three per cent. as against 
eighty per cent. a year ago. Five 
other states, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Illinois, con- 
tribute twenty per cent., a five per 
cent. increase. 

The composition of the under- 
graduate men’s college as a_ whole 
remains preponderatingly of local 
students. Fiity-four per cent. of the 
student body live within twenty-five 
miles of the University, and only 
thirty-four per cent. more than fifty 
miles away. The Women’s College 
is even more distinctly a local insti- 
tution, drawing seventy-eight per 
cent. of its students from within the 
twenty-five-mile radius. Of the 150 
students in the Graduate Department 
exactly two-thirds are Rhode 
Islanders, and twenty-nine different 
colleges are represented among the 


fifty-five who did not graduate from 
Brown. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


_. NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The registration of 
students at New York State College 
for Teachers shown by the new 
catalog just issued shows an in- 
crease of 201 students over the col- 
lege year 1914-1915, an increase of 
thirty per cent. The catalog car- 
ries 1,063 names, 871 students in regu- 
lar course, and 192 students in ex- 
tension courses. The faculty num- 
bers sixteen professors, four assistant 
professors, twenty-nine instructors, 
and six assistants. 

The extension courses, a new de- 
parture at the State College for 
Teachers, are given for the benefit 
of teachers in service. Any city 
where twenty or more tteachers unite 
upon a course of instruction can se- 
cure the services of a member of the 
State College faculty. “At present 
the following extra-mural courses 
are offered. In Troy, courses are 
given in English, Latin, education, 
in Schenectady courses are given in 
Englishand sociology. In thetwo cities 
a total of 103 teachers are enrolled, 
These extension courses are given 
under the following rules: Any 
teacher may enroll. Those teachers 
who can satisfy the regular college 
entrance requirements may apply 
the credit earned towards the col- 
lege degree. Each course has as- 
signed to it two credits so that the 
completion of thirty-two courses will 
earn graduation. A fee of $6 for 
each credit is charged, and no 
courses are given to less than twenty 
teachers. 

The college faculty was placed 
upon a firm basis by the action of 
the Board of Trustees. On recom- 
mendation of President Brubacher, 
full professorships were established 
in Latin, English, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, history, 
political science, economics, philoso- 
phy, education, secondary education, 


industrial education, business admin- 


istration, French and German. As 
sistant professorships were  estab- 
lished as follows: Two in industri 
education and one in English. In 
structors are the next grade and as- 
sistants the lowest grade. Salaries 
were established as follows: Full 
professors have a minimum. salary 
of $2,500, and may go to $3,500; as- 
sistant professors have a minimum 
of $1,800, and may go to $2,400; m- 
structors have a minimum of $1,000 
and may go $1,700; as 
sistants’ salaries depend upon the 
amount of work assigned. For full 
time service the salaries are from 


$800 to $1,000. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


BRAZIL. Assistant State Superin- 
tendent John I. Hoffman is being 
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“But you may need me— “Yes, but you know 
you may be sick—”’ I’ma T.C. U.”’ 


No teacher who is a T. C. U. need worry over what may happen to her 
should she become sick, or meet with a serious accident. It is the business of the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters to take care of her. 

If you are like many teachers, you have probably not had the opportunity 
of laying aside ample provision for unexpected and expensive sickness or accidents. 
You probably would be subject to considerable pecuniary embarrassment, and much 
anxiety, were your income shut off for several months and your expenses duubled 
or trebled. 

Yet this_is what is happening to some teacher practically every day. 
None of us are immune from these contingencies—-we may escape for years and our 
turn come next week. The person who speculates on the possibility of freedom 
from misfortune is decidedly unwise, when a few cents a day will mean absolute 
protection—insuring your salary and expenses, even though you should be sick and 
salary-less for months. - 

Perhaps you are one of the few who have accumulated a surplus, but 
why risk the savings of years when it is unnecessary? We have a fund for 
that purpose; why not let us carry the risk—and when misfortune does 
come your way, let the T. C. U. pay the bill? 

Write for a free copy of a booklet that tells the whole story. 
It will also show you what teachers and other people think of this 
great Teachers’ Association—the T. C. U. 


The National Pro- 

tective Organization 

Sor Teachers 

140 T.C.U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am a Teacher and I am interested 
in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and book- 
let of testimonials. 
Name. ... 


140 T. . U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation 
whatever) 
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, Your Text Books Are Depreciating in Value 


MORE PER MONTH 
from now until June, than it would cost to give them the 


OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PROTECTION 


OF THE 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


And Quick Repairing Materials 
FOR THE FULL SCHOOL YEAR 
THINK IT OVER—SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


boomed for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for state superintendent. 


ILLINOIS. 


EVANSTON. This city 1s Pa 

tionally fortunate in_ its schoo 
Miss Mary Baird, M.D., 
who taught school, is a specialist in 
child study and devotes all of her 
time skilfully, both medically and 
pedagogically, to the schools. 

WAUKEGAN. Describing the in- 
novations and advances in the school 
system here, Superintendent W. C. 
Knoelk says: “The most noteworthy 
change within the last year, from the 
standpoint of the executive, 1s the 
combining of the superintendency of 
the city schools and the principalship 
of the township high school in one 
person. Many reasons can be ad- 
duced to show that the idea is a good 
one. Milwaukee, many times larger, 
Rockford, with its excellent schools, 
Elgin, Aurora and many other cities, 
employ only one school “manager. 
All school business is on a systematic 
basis. The requisition and voucher 
system adopted recently has accom- 
plished everything that was promised 
for it. The work at the business end 
of school administration has been 
reduced to a minimum with an effi- 
ciency equal to that encountered in 
the best offices in the industrial 
world. 

Another noted advance was made 
when the evening school was opened. 
With our large foreign population 
and our proximity to one of the lar- 
gest centres of economic exchange 
in the world, local conditions made 
it imperative that night schools be 
established. With a school of but 
moderate sizé in view the promoters 
of the plan were amazed at the 
response of the public. The total 
enrollment reached the extraordinary 
number of 357 and the percentage 
of attendance to date is eighty-four 
per cent. both facts conclusively 
proving that an actual want for such 
a school has existed. In this, too, 
social centre work has been given a 
tremendous impetus. It may not be 
many years hence when our young 
peonle may work in our factories, at- 
tending regular continuation schools 


part of the day and meeting for 
wholesome pastime and sane recre- 
ation at the schoolhouses in the 
evening. When it is remembered 


. that the number of hours the schools 


are being used may be _ increased 
threefold at an additional cost of 
only ten per cent., the folly of delay- 
ing this time is apparent. 


IOWA. 


Iowa claims to have the largest 
percentage of teachers of any state 
in the Union; one to every ninety of 
the population and one to every 
twenty pupils. 


KENTUCKY. 


LEXINGTON. This city  con- 
tinues its leadership by building a 
fine junior high school building. In- 
cidentally there are two other large 
school buildings a-building. 


NEBRASKA. 


LINCOLN. This week, from the 
26th to the 28th, a “forward move- 
ment conference” is being conducted 
here by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

This conference is to plan a cam- 
paign of promotion for the schools 
of Nebraska and to devise ways and 
means of placing them at the head of 
the column. When superintendents 
return to their homes they will carry 
with them a tangible program of ac- 
tion for 1916 which will take into 
consideration the educational needs 
of the state in all sections. 

Here are some of the problems 
considered 

Common Defects of the Common 
Schools and How to Remedy Them. 
Discussion by Superintendents N. A. 
Housel, Dorothea Kolls, D. H. 
Weber, T. J. Trauernicht, Carrie 
Munkres, Evea Moreland, Edith 
Adamson, Lorna L. White, John 
Stoddard, F. W. Montgomery. 

Standardization of Rural Schools. 
When the Nebraska rural school 
standards were established it was 
not expected that many schools would 
be able to score one hundred per 
cent. These standards were estab- 


lished as a tangible ideal or goal for 
future effort. The work now being 
done in a large number of the coun- 
ties of the state to bring their 
schools up to these standards fore- 
tells results. 

The Rural High School. The dis- 
cussion will cover the organization of 
rural high schools, the two-teacher 
district school, the over-head high 
school, the consolidated school, 
course of study, equipment, qualifi- 
cation and certification of teachers 
and approval. 

The County Institute—Abuses and 
Opportunities—What It Should 
Mean to the Schools of the County. 

The Compulsory Education—Its 
Shortcomings—How to Make It Ef- 
fective. Last year the attendance 
based upon enrollment and covering 
all of the schools of the state, rural, 
town and city, was but 729-10 per 
cent. 

Training Teachers in Service. The 
Field Coach for Teachers. How to 
Improve Our System of Rural 
Supervision. Conserving the Inter- 
ests of the Taxpayer. Report of 
Progress for 1915. 

THE PROGRAM FOR 1916 


By State Supt. A. O. Thomas 


(1) At least one hundred and 
sixty days’ schooling for all of the 
youth of the state. 

(2) The co-operation of all edu- 
cational forces for the advancement 
of Nebraska schools. 

(3) Capacity groups for instruc- 


Government Positions For 
Teachers 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the U. S. Government ex- 
aminations to be held throughout 
the entire country during the Spring. 
The positions to be filled pay from 
$€00 to $1.500: have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. | 

Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. G 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedu.e showing examination dates 
and places and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtain- 
able and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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Thomas Normal Training School 


JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, A.M., Pd.D. 
HOME ECONOMICS. A teacher's special one-year course in Domestic Science which covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, 
Dietetics, Sanitation, Nursing, Household Economy, Sewing, Cutting and Fitting, Dressmaking and Millinery. 
MUSIC AND DRAWING (Special one-year course) thoroughly equipping young men.and women to teach these sub- 


(INCORPORATED) 


_ in the Public Schools. The demand for these teachers greatly exceeds the supply. Field offers-great opportunities and 
rge salaries. We have been graduating teachers and placing them in well-paying positions for 25 years. 


MANUAL TRAINING. This department prepares teachers for manual training work from First Grade through High 
School. One year’s work qualifies for greatly increased salary. 


tion and a division of labor for 
teachers. 

(4) The placing of supervision on 
a proper basis. 

(5) The realization of Nebraska 
educational standards by the schools 
of the state. 

(6) In the making of new districts 
the use of the half-section instead of 
the section line; the portable school- 
house and the mother-teacher in the 
sparsely settled sections. 

(7) Training in service and the 
“teacher coach.” 

(8) Back to the essentials of an 
English, education; as good educa- 
tional opportunities for the children 
of the country places as the towns 
and cities afford. 

(9) The medium sized co-operative 
district. 

(10) A high school within reach of 
every child. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. The board of re- 
gents of education inspected the new 
east wing of the Central Building of 
the Northern Normal and Industrial 
School, and approved and accepted 
it from the contractor. With this ad- 
dition the school is well prepared to 
accommodate the large increase in 
enrollment. The Northern Normal 
boasts an enrollment of 700 students 
in the upper departments of the 
school. 

On February 15 the east wing of 
the Central Building will be thrown 
open to the public, and a house- 
warming or re-dedication of the 
building will be held. Dr. George 
W. Nash, formerly president of the 
school, and now head of the State 
Normal at Bellingham, Wash., will 
be the principal speaker. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The Board of Edu- 
cation is to build an adequate ad- 
Ministration building. 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL. The Minnesota Stan- 
dard School Plan which has met with 
widespread approval here and has 
attracted favorable comment in other 
Middle Western States, is described 
by S. A. Challman, State Commis- 


sioner of School Buildings, as fol- 
lows 

“The consolidated school is one ex- 
pression of the community ideal. In 
so far as the school can serve the 
legitimate needs of the community, 
it should seek to provide the means 
whereby the community ideal may be 
realized. At the present time we are 
applying the term almost exclusively 
to the rural districts and attempt to 
embody in the school the progressive 
educational features which it is hoped 
will make rural life more desirable 
and efficient than it is possible to 
secure in the one-room rural school. 


“To do this requires first of all an 
understanding of the problems which 
areto be met, and secondly the proper 
means for meeting the problems. 
The first of these conditions depends 
largely upon the personal ability of 
the school officers, teachers, and 
others who direct the work in these 
schools. The second is chiefly con- 
tingent on the building and the equip- 
ment. Without the “proper means 
for carrying out ideals little can be 
accomplished, but with the means at 
hand many ideals may be realized 
and others developed. 

“In order to provide for the most 
urgent needs within the smallest 
space and within the capacity of ef- 
ficient teachers, this design of a con- 
solidated school building has been 
worked out. It aims to provide in 
the most economical manner for the 
various functions of a small modern 
school. Its outward appearance gives 
evidence of simplicity of construc- 
tion, and yet it possesses that balance 
of proportion and outline which sug- 
gests refinement and _ discrimination. 
Its interior arrangement is character- 
ized by providing for all the features 
of school and community activities 
on one floor. Realizing that where 
but two teachers are employed and 
these teachers have charge of the 
academic, industrial, and moral 
training of pupils, the Department of 
Education has sought to provide a 
plan whereby the industrial work can 
be carried on in the closest proximity 
to the schoolrooms, and with the 
possibility of immediate supervision 
of the teachers at almost any time. 

“This building is designed to face 
west and afford ample room for in- 
dustrial and academic work for a 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


_ Good situations always open. “Strong faculty, beautiful loca- 
tion, adequate equipment in all departments. 
for teaching Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship. 
The attention of superintendents and others employing teacher specialists is di- 


rected to the qualifications of our graduates. We always have well qualified men 
and women whom we can recommend for important positions. For catalog address 


The Secretary, 3000 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


We also qualify 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man, Principal. 


school of eighty pupils. The outside 
dimensions are 75 feet by 62 feet, 6 
inches. The floor plan provides for 
a corridor 11 feet, 6 inches wide, 
nearest the door, and 16 feet, 6 inches 
wide at the entrance to the school- 
room. A drinking fountain is placed 
in the corridor. Immediately upon 
entering the building, the library is 
to the right and the lunchroom, or 
dining-room, to the left. The library 
is 17 feet by 12 feet and is placed 
near the entrance so as to be easily 
accessible to the people of the com- 
munity. In a school of this type, one 
of the older pupils or some person in 
the community would naturally be 
selected as librarian and would be 
in charge during certain hours each 
day. Books needed for reference in 
the schoolrooms would be in cases in 
the schoolrooms. The library would 
be available for committee meetings 
and small gatherings and could be 
opened as a reading room, where 
magazines, agricultural journals, and 
newspapers would be kept on file for 
the people of the community, as well 
as for the children in school. The 
lunch-room is also 17 feet by 12 feet, 
and while not large, will afford suf- 
ficient space for serving a warm 
lunch by dividing the children into 
two groups and serving each group 
at separate times. The home eco- 


nomics room, or kitchen, immediately 
21 feet, 9 


adjoins, and is a room 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°:"°" 


2A PARK 


Wow York, N.Y , 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Ala ,809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bldg. 
Birmingham, Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency ?over:*:"- 


Telephone 253-6 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schools and Colleges. Write for particulars. 


GUERNSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If you are open to engagement or a better position 


let our service help you. 


Write today for circulars. 


E. A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 15 Ashburton Place, Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 


inches by 18 
be used to take care : “ger 
who might be crowde ou f 
xed so as to have 1 chit 
makes possible the 
lation of a kitchen 
equipped with hot and col 
The manual training room 1s pe 
same size as the home economi . 
room, and has an outside entrance od 
its own. ‘The toilet-rooms are ec 
21 feet, 4 inches by ¢ feet, 8 inc ~ 
The coat-rooms are 25 feet, 8 inc es 
by 7 feet, each. The sepoviroams 
are standard size for forty — 
each, and are 31 feet, 4 inches by or 
feet. Every room is well lighted an 
schoolrooms may- be 
combined into an assembly-room 
which will seat comfortably two hun- 
dred people, if movable furniture for 
the schoolroom is used, and this 
form of school desks is recommended 
for this school. At the extreme 
south end is a platform 23 feet long 
and 9 feet, 5 inches wide. This plat- 
form is 18 inches above the floor 
level of the schoolrooms and is shut 
off from the schoolroom by two se- 
ries of hinged doors or by a rolling 
partition. Thus by merely combining 
the schoolrooms and the platform 
this assembly-room becomes available 
at any time for joint exercises by the 
children of both rooms, for lectures, 
evening entertainments, concerts, 
social gatherings, agricultural meet- 
ings and other activities of a similar 
nature. 

“The basement is only partially ex- 
cavated and is used only for the 
heating plant, engine and pump. The 
building is heated by means of a low 
pressure steam system and has a 
gravity system of ventilation with 
ample indirect radiation.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


GREELEY. The death of Dr. 
Snyder is felt more and more as the 
days go by. The family has been 
tendered the home for the rest of 
the school year at least. Professor 
J. H. Hayes, who has been on the 
faculty from the opening of the 
school and the only member who had 
been here longer than President 
Snyder, is acting president, which 
gives great satisfaction to the family, 
the faculty, the students, the com- 
munity and the school. people of the 
state. 

Professor Mooney, who was given 


leave of absence to study at Clark 
University until the February vaca- 
tion, has had his leave of absence ex- 
tended to the end of the year. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


OREGON. 

MEDFORD. The Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers at its recent meeting 
here: President, E. P. Carleton, as- 
sistant state superintendent, Salem; 
vice-president, George A. Briscoe, 
principal Ashland High School; exe- 
cutive committee, Miss V. Ortschild, 
Portland; Superintendent O. M. EI- 
liott, Salem; Professor H. D. Shel- 
don, University of Oregon, Superin- 
tendent J. Percy Wells, Jackson 
County. Committee on credentials: 
Chairman, Professor E. D. Ressler, 
of Oregon Agricultural College; Su- 
perintendent J. G. Romal, Astoria; 
Superintendent F. B. Hamlin, Rose- 
burg; County Superintendent C. T. 
Bonney, The Dalles; Mrs. M. S. 
Sukerson, Salem; T. Foster, 
president of Reed College; Miss Rea 
B. Parrott, Oregon Normal. 


FOREIGN. 


CANADA. 


TORONTO. The Department of 
Education of Ontario encourages the 
schools of the Provincial System by 
making special grants to school 
boards and teachers, under certain 
specified conditions. For instance, an 
annual grant of $100 is made to the 
teacher in art who holds a certificate 
as a specialist in art, obtained on a 
departmental examination, and an ad- 
ditional $100 if he holds also a 
diploma from the Ontario College of 
Art. The school board whose art 
teacher has earned the special grant 
thus provided is required to pur- 
chase at least one hundred dollars 
worth of works of art, approved by 
the department, and toward the cost 
of which the Province grants $50. 

Similar subsidies are. granted to 
promote the teaching of agriculture, 
horticulture, household sciences, 
manual training, music, physical cul- 
ture. For example, an annual grant 
of $120 is paid to the holder of a 
high school professional certificate 
and the degree B.Sc. (A-.G.R.) for 
carrying on the lower- and middle- 
school courses, respectively, for the 
calendar year. Varying sums are 
offered as annual grants to teachers 
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in different stages of preparation, 
adding from $25 to $200 a year to the 
teacher’s salary, and approximately 
the same sum to the school trustees, 


> 


A Cylinder 


“Now,” said the drawing teacher, 
taking a wooden cylinder and a 
hollow paper one in her hand, 
“What is the difference between 
these two cylinders?” 

There was a long pause, then 
Joseph answered: “The paper one 
ain’t stuffed.” 

“Look around the room and tel] 
me what you see that looks like a 
cylinder.” 

Various objects were named; 
then Edith, who was only five 
years old, and who had been at 
school but a few days, drew up 
her skirt and stretching forth her 
chubby leg asked: “Isn’t this a 
cylinder?” 


+>. 


The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 101.) 


A MORE STRINGENT 
LOCKADE. 


The announcement that Great 
Britain proposes to enforce a more 
stringent blockade was not unex. 
pected. Rather curiously, the new 
plan goes far to meet American 
objections, at the same time that it 
puts American trade under more 
Stringent restrictions. What is now 
proposed is an actual and effective 
blockade of the coast of Germany; 
and the seizure of all contraband and ° 
non-contraband goods consigned to 
Norway, Denmark, Holland or 
Sweden beyond the usual and nor. 
mal consumption of those countries, 
on the suspicion that such goods are 
intended for trans-shipment to Ger- 
many. Hitherto, Great Britain has 
not confiscated goods consigned to 
neutral countries but intended for 
Germany, but has seized and paid for 
them. The American claim is that 
this is virtually a blockade of a new 
tral coast, which is contrary to in- 
ternational law. The British conten- 
tion is that, by paying for cargoes 
instead of confiscating them, the 
British Government has been more 
lenient than the rules of blockade 
require. 


THE EFFECT OF THE NEW 
ORDER. 


The new rules will have no effect 
upon direct commerce between the 
United States and Germany, because 
there is no such commerce. Rut it 
will bear hardly upon commerce be- 
tween the United States and _ the 
neutral countries of Holland, Swe- 
den, Denmark and Norway. The 
enormous increase of shipments to 
those countries—far beyond any- 
thing known in normal times—leaves 
no room to doubt that the surplus 
goes to Germany, being trans-shipped 
in the Baltic. So as to exports from 
Germany: the more rigorous rules 
of the British Government will find 
a certain parallel in the vigorous ef 
forts made bv the United States dut- 
ing the Civil War to prevent the 
export of cotton from the South. To 
the objections which the United 
States may now make to. the new 
rules Great Britain may be able to 
cite arguments which were then ade 
vanced by our Government to sustaifl 
the blockade of Southern ports. 
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Mark Twain’s First School 


“Mrs. Horr’s school on Main 
street, Hannibal, was of the old- 
fashioned kind. There were pupils 
of all ages, and everything was 
taught up to the third reader and 
long division. Pupils who cared-to 
co beyond those studies went to a 
Mr. Cross, on the hill, facing what 
is now the public square. Mrs. 
Horr received twenty-five cents a 
week for each pupil, and the rules 
of conduct were read daily. After 
the rules came the A B C class, 
whose recitation was a hand-to- 
hand struggie requiring no study- 
time. 

“The rules of conduct that first 


_day interested Little Sam. He 


wondered how nearly he could 
come to breaking them and es- 
cape. He experimented during the 
forenoon and received a -warning, 
Another experiment would mean 
correction. He did not expect to 
be caught again; but when he 
least expected it, he was startled 
by a command to go out and 
bring a stick for his own punish- 
ment. 

“This was rather dazing. It was 
sudden, and then he did not know 
much about choosing sticks for 
such a purpose. Jane Clemens 
had commonly used her hand. A 
second command was needed to 
Start him in the right direction, 
and he was still dazed when he 
got outside. He had the forests 
of Missouri to select from, but 
choice was not easy. Everything 
looked too big and competent. 
Even the smallest switch had a 
wiry look. But over the way was 
a cooper’s shop. There were shav- 
ings outside, and one had blown 
across just in front of him. He 
icked it up, and, gravely entering 
the room, handed it to Mrs. Horr. 
So far as is known, it is the first 
example of that humor which 
would one day make little Sam 
famous before ‘all the world.”—Al- 
bert Bigelow Paine, in the Novem- 
ber St. Nicholas. 


The February Century 

Of high political importance is an 
@fticle in the February Century 
entitled “America and Japan,” 
Baron Eiichi Shibusawa, the 
“Pierpont Morgan of Japan,” the 
greatest financier of the Far East, 
who pleads for a better. mutual un- 
derstanding between his nation and 
ours, and points out the splendid op- 
portunity the future holds out if the 
two nations will learn to work to- 
ether. In “The World After the 

ar,” Hendrik Willem van Loon 
prophesies that when the millions 
teturn from their trenches they will 
mo longer accept the world as it has 
been and is. He shows how serious 
@ social revolution is bound to come 
everywhere, not least in the United 
States. Helen Nicolay, in the third 
instalment of -her series on the ro- 
mance of early American history, 
Our Nation in the Building,” re- 
tells the romantic story of Aaron 
Burr, most picturesque and most 
Simister oi all our famous men, “Cur- 
rent Comment” contains an important 
correspondence on the subject of 
Beeeredness, in which Eric Fisher 
vOOd justifies the position taken in 
his Century articles on the subject. 
To “In Lighter Vein,” James 
fected Valentines,” with pictures 
Oliver Herford, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


WHEN shall I register with you, isa frequent question. Our reply is always, “As 
nearly as possible to Jan. 1, even for positions beginning in September.” The 
~—— we conduct the Agency business, the more anxious we are to find out all we car as 
to the qualifications of a teacher before recommendiog him. We are sometimes asked, 
Shall I register before certainly. Is takes a long while to get together all 
I want a place? Why, SHALL : the facta we need for a correct estimate of a teacher’s 
power, and we depend less and less every year on our personal impreasions of a teacher, 
unsupported by positive evidence as to what he has doné in the past. e don't like to make 
mistakes, and when teachers register we G T g The name of every teacher oa 
try to new where it is safe to put them RE iS E our list is entered a dozen dif. 
ferent times in as roapy different classified lists for ready and sure reference. This takes 
time, and we want your name as soon as possible. Two dollars is not a heavy tax for 
assurance that if any place suitable for you is open to you, you WITH YOU 2 

will be sure to know of it and have an opportunity to try for it. To ail 
how many bave we had to say,‘ If you had ag J registered last week!’ So we say, 
NOW! Register now, and we will do our best for you. Your interests and ours are 
« identical. We will take your name at any time, but we prefer to have it early. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION, Yor ine why: thie bookies 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabesh Ave., Chicego, IM 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
Recommenés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wi. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY "tna 


esis Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled } un- 


j dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. if you need a 


teacher for any desirable place or hnow 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleger in Penn- 
ja and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approvrd sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For forther 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisbure, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlante 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Botsing, 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
ae. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 963 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director. - 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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The International Novice Championship 


7 Typewriter Contest 
=. At the Annual Business Show at the Sixty- ninth 
7 Regiment Armory, New York, October 25, 1915, 
WAS WON BY 
_. Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz. 
a Modei ro 
| | Miss Stollnitz wrote 114 words per minute net for fifteen minutes, a a 
_ world’s record for novices in International Championship Contests 
: This novice event is open only to those who have never used a typewriter previous to September, . 1914. It is therefore 
* ithe’ one event that gives 4 real indication of the machine’s part in the development of speed in typewriting. 
i ‘The question of typewriter merit is not determined by what the exceptional operator of exceptional training can 
do, “but by what the average operator can do, 
a f And the best answer to this question, afforded by any speed contest, is, what.can the novice do? —for the novice 
8 stage is the stage through which all operators must pass. = 
7 48 : By this. test the Remington has proved itself to be THE operator’s machine—the machine which enables the _ 
. operator to do the most and the best work from the very outset, and ever after. e 
Remington Typewriter Company 
ncorporated ) 
i New York and Everywhere Me 


Better Books for Better Schools 


NEW: 


Ashliey’s Ancient Civilization 350 pages $1.10 


Cajori and Odell’s Elemen- 
tary Algebra. . 209 pages 65 


Cunningham and Lancelot’s 
Soils and Plant Life . . 341 pages 1.10 


Hegner’s Practical Zoology . 705 pages 1.40 


Maloubier and Moore’s = 
Book in French. . 363 pages 1.10 


COMING: 


Ashiey’s Medieval Civilization . . . Jn Press 
Ashiey’s Early European Civilization /n Press 


Harris and Stewart’s 
. . In Press 


“astructive . Press 


ortet Survey of 
American Literature . . In Press 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
Boston Datlas Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 


Increase { 

Your Salary 
Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 


and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughout the country 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce, 


Qualify as a commercial teacher and move 
up into ‘‘secondary”’ school, work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
for tangible usefulness. 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial School 
Ask our Graduates or Any Ove who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
156 Pleasant Street, . Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries. 
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